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A GREAT WORK #* 
e+ QN EDUCATION. 


Dr. WInsHIP, in “Journal of Education,” thus speaks of 
ROSENKRANZS “ PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION,” 
(Volume I. International Education Series,) just pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co.: 


“This is the strongest book on the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation that has appeared in English. It is so vigorous 
in thought, keen in logic, profound in its philosophy, 
majestic in tone, that one is liable to underestimate its 
practical value. We have never had any work on edu- 
cation take such a hold of us as this volume. There 
is scarcely a sentence from beginning to end that we 
did not want to re-read before taking the next. We 
can hardly conceive a mind in American pedagogy, espe- 
cially, that could not make a critical study of nearly 
every aph to great advantage. No ordinary teach- 
er ought to do more than read one department of the 
work in a term, waiting weeks. to grow up to it, devel- 
opi into it be frequent re-readings, and then take 
another. Withall its grandeur of philosophical movement, 
it,is studded everywhere with choicest gems, as clear as 
crystal, as brilliant as diamonds.” 








“A TEXT-BOOK OF INESTIMABLE VALUE” 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge, 


Seven Parts in one 16mo volume, or in Four Books as follows: Book One, Natural 
History of Animals. Book Two. Plants, Stones and Rocks. Book Three. 
Physics and Chemistry. Book Four. Anatomy and Physiology. Revised and 
Corrected by Prof. Wm. H. Greene. With 550 illustrations. Complete in one 
volume. 16mo. Cloth, 75 cents; or in separate volumes, 30 cents each. 


500,000 copies of this work were sold in France 


in three years. There is not a school, even in the 
smallest village, that does not use it. 





“So admirable a little book as this might well be made the subject of a discourse on the 
teaching of natural knowledge; as it is one of the most remarkable books ever written for child- 
ren.”—-New York School Journal. 





“The First Steps in Scientific Knowledge contains a wonderful amount of useful information 
and available suggestion.”— Geo. Howland, Supt. Schools, City of Chicago. 
From E. E. Higbee, Supt. of Public Instruction. 

“TI have regarded the work in its original form a very valuable aid to the introduction of the 
study of Physical Science in our more primary schools.” 


HARRISBURG, Oct. 30, 1686, 


“ Should be in the hands of every teacher, and better still, if it can be placed in the hands Of the 
pupils."—R. W. Stevenson, Supt, Schools, Columbus, Ohio. 





t=” Descriptive Catalogues, containing full lists of Educational Pub- 
lications, sent on application. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 








Principles of Hygiene 


DR. EZRA M. HUNT.) 
12mo, Cloth, Illustrated, 375 Pages. 





FOR INTRODUCTION, 9O CENTS. 
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OFFICE OF 
BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
13 Seward Block. 
B. B. Syow, Superintendent. 
AvsuRN, N. Y., November 29, 1886, 
Messrs. Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co., New York, 

Gentlemen—I have examined Dr. Hunt’s “PRINCIPLES OF HYGIENE” 
somewhat at length and with much interest. It impresses me as a practical presenta- 
- of the _— in such a manner as to be most profitable for the average public 
school pupil. 

It meets the uirements of the law requiring Physiology and Hygiene to be 
taught in the public schools, in a more acceptable manner than any other book 
I have seen. Very truly yours, 

B. B. SNOW, Supt. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & COMPANY, Publishers, 753 &£755 Broadway, N. Y..149 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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of leading Norma! Schools, Colleges, Seminaries, 
etc. Frask D. Bratrys, New York Manager. 


9 Bond Street, New York. 





SERIES OF S CHAR 
BY JOHN W. TUFTS & H.E.HOLT 


SILVER, ROGERS & CO., Publishers, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


SPECIMEN PACES. 

From the READERS, CHARTS and TE AOHERS 
MANUAL, and SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
and EXCHANGE PRICE-LI8S7,. 
matled free to any teacher 
on application 














ANOTHER REDUCTION IN PRICES. 





Tt publishers beg leave to announce that they have reduced the 


rices of ‘‘HARPERS’ NEW GRADED COPY BOOKS,” so 


that they are now much lower than those of any other Series in the market. 





Harpers’ New Graded Copy Books. 


By Ww. H. 


“LECIBILITY is the est essential to good writing. 
nie, standard letters, we 


TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION: 


Primary Course, Z Numbers, - 


Grammar < : = 
Tracing * 2 


Samples will be sent free to any teacher who is using unsatisfactory copy books. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 


SHAYLOR. 


The style chosen and used exclusively is that of the piace, 


executed, but free from any encumbrance whatever in the way of unnecessary or flourish 


67 cents per dozen. 
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Microscopes and all 
Accessories and Ap- 


ipasteated Price List 


any address. 
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CROSBY'S WITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Is.a Brain and Nerve Food and gives new life and energy to all who are nervous and ex- 
hausted. It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental igroweet children. The Em- 
peror Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, brain workers, cured their nervous prostration, 
ane now maintain their bodily and mental vigor by its use. It is a cure of nervous 
erangements and debility in old or young. ot a secret, formula on every label. A 
vital p = hite, not a af Rngeenate or soda water absurdity. 
ST 25th STREE For sale by D its, 0/: mail, $1.00. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS PURE CHEMICALS, 
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t2 Vesey St. 





| JAS. W, QUEEN & 0., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical and 
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Anatomical Models, 
Skeletons, etc. 
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tus. Lowest prices 
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Tellurians, Maps 
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BOOK 
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Recommended by the State Superintendents of Schools in 36 States, and by leading 
College Presidents of the United States and Canada. 








The best practical English Dictionary | 


extant.—Quarterly Review, London. The Attention of School Officers, and others, is 


|directed to the fact that in purchasing the latest issue 
of this work, they get a 


A DICTIONARY 


containing 3000 more words and nearly 2000 more illus- 
trations than any other American Dictionary, 


A GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 


Containing over 25,000 Titles, 
jwith their pronunciation and a vast amount of other in- 
formation, (Just added, 1885) and 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


Giving pronunciation of names 
jand brief facts concerning nearly 10,000 Noted Persons ; 
also various tables giving valuable information. 


ALL IN ONE BOOK. 


Webster is Standard Authority with the U. S. Supreme Court, and in the Gov’t Printing 
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“ Schools. Nearly all the school books used are based on Webster. Get the Best. 
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and without Patent Index. 
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I ONG winter evenings should be filled with useful 

+ occupations. In the old New England farm- 
house the children gathered an amount of sympathy 
and mental strength from them that was turned to 
excellent use in after life. The cheerful wood-fire 
lighted the whole room so that candles were almost 
unnecessary and, once in a while, a lively game or 
song gave a charm to the time. Great profit comes 
from winter evenings well spent, and teachers have 
good opportunities for directing what can be done. 
Nothing can be more profitable than the thoughtful 
reading of good books. A love for literature once 
acquired goes through existence, and at notime 
in one’s whole life is there a better opportunity 
for getting such a love than during the quiet, 
cheerful hours of long winter evenings. When the 
outside world does not trouble, and the surround- 
ings are pleasant, the room is comfortable, and 
companionship agreeable, the circumstances espe- 
cially conduce to profitable work. Teachers, make 


Epica chaheietusdal-nslvbs stich ok 343 be placed educated crime. 


the most of your ur winter evenings. They are sacred 
times. Let them not be desecrated. 





(THE meanest teacher on record is said to be one 
who gave her class as a holiday problem the 
task of deducting 629 from 880,788,700 until nothing 
remained. It is said the poor children worked 
away until working became an intolerable burden 
and then gave upthe task in despair. Someone 
has calculated that it would have taken more than 
six hundred days, allowing twelve hours’ work each 
day, to do what had been given the children as a 
holiday amusement, as a simple division will show 
that 629 is contained in the larger number no less 
than 1,400,300 times. 

Was this teacher mean? Did she not honestly in- 
tend to keep her flock out of mischief ? Was she as 
bad as thousands of other teachers who give their 
pupils work to do, of no possible practical value ? Is 
it not a fact that such an exercise as this in sub- 
traction is calculated to cultivate patience, perse- 
verence, obedience, and accuracy? We do not be- 
lieve that this teacher was the meanest one on 
record. There are thousands of others who assign 
much more senseless and unprofitable work than 
this on the plea that it will give mental discipline. 
They do not claim that it has any practical value, 
for it has not. When the question of grades in mean- 
ness comes up for discussion much can be said. 


A BOSTON paper thinks it is a good thing that 
2 7,000 children are kept out of school of this city 
by lack of proper accommodations, for they will be 
spared the misfortune of having to read the sensa- 
tional dailies of Gotham ; but it concludes that 
‘“*there is no loss without its equivalent gain.” We 





339 | hardly believe that this Hub paper is sincere, but 
339 | Dr. G. Stanley Hall is certainly honest in saying in 


his recent ‘‘ monograph ” on *‘ How to Teach Reading 
and What to Read in School,” that ‘‘many of our 
youth will develop into better health, stancher 
virtue, and possibly better citizenship, and a culture 
in every way more pedagogical and solid, had they 
never been taught to read, but some useful handi- 
craft, and the habit of utilizing all the methods of 


341} 0ral education within reach, instead. . . . The 


school has no right to teach how to read, without 
doing much more than it now does to direct the 


342 | taste and confirm the habit of reading what is good 


rather than what is bad.” It is true that it would 
be better for a child to grow up without any kind of 
an education than, having gotten it, to use its power 
for purposes of evil. There are things worse than 
|ignorance, and the very first in the catalogue must 
Next to this is a taste 
educated to like vicious reading. Fortunately or 
unfortunately printing presses turn out the good 
and bad indiscriminately, just as our shops expose 
genuine and shoddy goods side by side. If there is 
no power in education to lead young people to love 
the good, the true, and the beautiful, and instinct- 
ively reject the bad, the false, and the ugly, then 
schools had better be abolished, and the sooner this 
is done the better will it be for the world. 





\ R. LEWIS H. DUTTON is reported to have said 
= before the recent meeting of the Massachu- 
setts’ Association that ‘‘ manual training is quite as 
educating as a consideration of the three R's,” and 
that learning how to cook is ‘‘ quite as educative as 
learning the dry details of grammar.” We are 
afraid Mr. Dutton will get himself into trouble. He 
must remember that Boston is not tolerant of edu- 
cational radicals. It is true she has cannonized 
Garrison and Phillips, but some of her masters can- 
not bear the radicalism of Col. Parker, and we 
think Mr. Dutton’s utterances are fully as incendiary 
as anything the tough colonel has ever said. It is 





han he has hit the nding book some pretty hard 
blows, which has come very near knocking it out of 
our courses of study, but here comes a Boston mas- 
ter who considers all the three R's of no more value 
than manual training, and advocates the placing of 
cooking on an equality with the sanctified humbugs 
of technical grammar. If Boston can stand this we 
think they ought also to tolerate the fighting colonel. 
Consider what a sweeping change would be made if 
Mr. Dutton’s ideas should prevail; reading, writing, 
and arithmetic would be compelled to sit closer on 
the saint bench they now occupy, and give manual 
training an equal place; and the old grammar 
would be made to admit cooking as an equal part- 
ner in the mental training business he has monopo- 
lized so long. Is Boston ready for this? We opine 
not, else we have mistakingly read the signs of the 
times. 








M® BALFOUR, the Scotch minister of education, 

uttered some thoughts in a recent address that 
it would be well for the whole educational world to 
hear. Among other things he claimed that univer- 
sities exist for the augmentation of knowledge 
and happiness, and not merely for the preparation 
of young men for the learned professions. He re- 
ferred to competive examinations as an ‘‘ abomina- 
tion educationally,” one that must be kept ‘ within 
very narrow limits.” He said most forcibly that ‘‘a 
man who has to teach a class for competitive exami- 
nation is no longer able to teach the subject as the 
subject presents itself to him. He has to teach it as 
he thinks the subject will present itself to the exami- 
ner, and the injury to the pupil is especially bad, 
because those who suffer most are the ablest pupils. 
It is the man who is going to succeed, and who does 
succeed in a competitive examination who euffers 
most from the effects produced by competitive ex- 
amination. His whole idea of learning is lowered, 
its dignity vanishes, the whole bloom and the whole 
charm are rudely brushed away from knowledge. 
He looks at learning no longer as the greatest de 
light and the greatest honor of his life ; he |ooks at 
it as a means by which he can earn marks; and love 
is not more ruined by being associated with avarice 
than is learning by being associated with mark-get- 
ting.” 

We would call special attention to these forcible 
words, particularly to those italicised, as proof of 
the fact so often stated in this paper, and so often de- 
nied by other papers, that the best educational think- 
ers throughout the world are opposed to the philoso- 
phy of the marking system because it ‘lowers the 
whole idea of learning,” and ‘‘ brushes away from 
knowledge its whole charm.” We trust American 
defenders of this odious system will take to head as 
well as heart the forcible words of Mr. Balfour and 
profit thereby. 





HE ‘“ New Education” believes in education—the 
foundation of character as the first and foremost 
thing. The accumulation of knowledge must give 
way to this. The teachers have ten millions of 
plastic minds before them to-day, and they should 
determine to write upon them a reverence for God’s 
laws; for this is character. A judge of the Supreme 
Court of Michigan said: ‘‘I felt before I was six 
years of age a determination to do what was right, 
that came from the influence of the woman who 
taught me the alphabet, for I lost my mother before 
I was a year old.” 
The teacher needs to impress upon the pupils that 
a man who has plenty of fruit is not obliged to give 
it away, and that it is wrong to steal from such. 
True! the “dime novels” tell the boy a different 
story, but it is proper and right for a teacher to 
hold up such literature and tell the pupil it is a lie. 
Let the bright light of truth in as well as a knowl- 
edge of numbers. 
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CRITICS OF OUR SCHOOLS. 


At no time in the history of the free school system has 
it received so much attention from the public press as 
during the past year. The editors of political papers 
seem to have suddenly found out that state schools ought 
to be reformed. Just what that reform should be they 
are by no means agreed, but that reform is needed is the 
unanimous opinion of all. Now, since the agitator is a 
dangerous person, and the repressor a great deal more 
dangerous, the true way is to inquire what all these re- 
formers want. We will try briefly to state their de- 
mands. 

First are those who condemn the entire system from 
the assumption that it is not right to tax one person to 
educate the children of another. They say that educa- 
tion is like any other physical, mental, and spiritual 
commodity offered the world’s market, and is to be given 
to those who are able and willing to buy it. Ifa father 
wants to educate his children, let him do so. If he is 
not able, let the children go without it. And further- 
more, if a young person wants education it will do him 
good to struggle hard to get it. What is given as freely 
as an education now is, is not appreciated. It may bea 
duty to establish free schools for the children of those 
too poor to give their offspring any kind of an education, 
but they should be considered entirely benevolent, and 
supported by charity. These persons also oppose na- 
tional aid to states, for the purpose of decreasing illiter- 
acy, from the same stand point. They argue that a 
state stands in the same relation to its people asa parent 
to his family, and that it is an infringement of a state’s 
rights to interfere at all with that which only concerns 
itself; and that it would be unconstitutional for the 
general government to vote general funds for any other 
than general purposes, 

These enemies of free schools claim that if it is a duty 
to educate a child at public expense, it is also a duty to 
furnish him with text-books and their adjuncts, with 
clothes if his parents are too poor respectably to cover 
him, and good food if he is not properly nourished ; in 
fact, that this paternal scheme invades the most sacred 
of all duties—the duty of a parent to provide necessary 
food, clothing, and education to the children given him. 

The next opponents of the public schools we notice are 
those who condemn them as godless. They claim that all 
education is committed to the church, by the divine 
command of the Master: ‘‘Go teach all nations,” and 
that the state has no more right to build school-houses 
and become the educator of the world than she has to 
buill churches and become its spiritual father. They 
hold that the largest and best part of a child’s training 
should be aimed at making him good ; that it matters 
little how much or how little he may know of science, 
but that it does matter very much that he become 
religious and conscientious, These people are not sat- 
isfied with schools in which the Bible is taught, because 
they claim that none but thuse authorized by the church 
are commissioned to expound its meaning. They much 
prefer to send their children to schools where the Bible 
is excluded, and all religious teaching and worship is 
ignored, than where religion is taught from unconse- 
crated lips. These people do not ask that the state 
shall support church schools, but that if the state does 
support them, they shall have that part of the public 
money that rightfully belongs to them. 

Another class of critics of public schools complain 
that youny people are not fitted, by the training they re- 
ceive, for the practical duties of life, in other words, that 
they are educated out of and not intosympathy with the 
sphere of life they will generally occupy. They claim that 
the schools should teach a child to earn aliving : that sew- 
ing, type-setting, carpentry, moulding, drawing, wood- 
working, shoe-making, husbandry, cooking, garment- 
cutting and fitting, etc., should be taught to the exclusion 
of everything else, except the very necessary elements 
of an education. These people are utilitarian to the last 
degree. They would reduce all education to a money 
basis, and make the dollar almighty. They recognize 
nothing useful except a preparation for the work of the 
world. They would perpetuate the continental 
system of hereditary trades, and let every child under- 
stand that he is to stick to that sphere in life which he 
is educated to occupy.. Under this head we place a cer- 
tain class of industrial education reformers who advo- 
cate the introduction of manual training, not for the 
, purpose of promoting mental training, but that it may 
help in the learning of the trades. They see. no farther 
in education than the hand. They have no conception 
that all the sensibility of the senses is in the brain, and 
that whavever cultivates the mind cultivates the whole 





body. Nearly all the advocates of industrial education 
in the daily press plead for the introduction of manual 
exercises into the public school from this standpoint. 
They have an extremely low estimate of the real spirit 
of this much-needed reform. 

The next critics of the public school are those who ac- 
cuse the system of ‘‘ grind” and ‘‘ cram,” and of adopt- 
ing a cast iron way of grading and promotion, and a 
very low method of inciting pupils to study through 
marks and percentage standings. They point tothe fact 
that no child can be promoted in one study of 6 grade 
unless he is fully ‘‘up” in all. For example, if a child 
is poor in arithmetic and excellent in all other branches, 
he must be kept back in all until he brings himself up in 
arithmetic. They accuse the framers of this system, of 
incompetency, from the fact that they confess them- 
selves unable to remedy this defect, and that they can- 
not make study so interesting and school so at- 
tractive that pupils will be led to apply themselves 
through far higher motives than the incentives of class 
standing and reported marks. These are grave charges, 
and, in our opinion, must be met, or their advocates 
must confess themselves unable to administer in affairs 
much longer. 





THE appointment of women on the New York School 
Board marks the commencement of an era of progress. 
This we firmly believe. It is true, we admit, that many 
women are not fitted to administer in affairs ; although 
it is not true that all are. Yet we know that Miss Dodge 
and Mrs. Agnew are prepared, both by native endow- 
ments of mind and heart, as well as education, to take 
their seats in the Board of Education, the peers of the 
men. We do not anticipate the introduction of radical 
measures on account of their appointment. These 
women do not possess excitable natures ; on the other 
hand, they are calm and inclined to conservatism. But 
one thing is certain: it is that when they do make up 
their minds to move, they will move. It is the nature 
of intellectual women of heart and will to go with all 
their might when they do go. An uneducated woman is 
often stubborn, bat an intellectual one, when she makes 
up her mind, is immovable. We have no doubt that 
when they retire they will leave the New York school 
system, in many important respects, better than when 
they found it. 

It seems to us that a large number of our active and 
capable women should become trustees and inspectors, 
that they may visit our schools with authority. A good 
woman in the school-room is better than a*good man. 
She has more heart and sympathy, and is more keenly 
alive to the necessities of childhood. We admit that a 
narrow, selfish, impulsive woman in authority is an un- 
endurable affliction. So is such a man, but a broad- 
minded woman can more thoroughly appreciate the 
difficulties of women teachers and girl pupils, and pro- 
vide for their necessities, than an equally broad-minded 
man. If there is not sex in intellect there certainly is 
in heart, and although we admit that young girls and 
boys are quite alike, we cannot admit that men and 
women are. We rejoice in the appointment of two ex- 
cellent women as members of our city school legisla- 
ture; and now since the ice is broken, let many more 
become trustees and inspectors. 





Tr is said that it is not right to tax property for the 
purpose of teaching children how to work. It is also 
said that many of our present school systems tend to 
unfit children for the work of life. This is a charge re- 
cently made by a leading political paper in this city. We 
reply that it is mght to tax property for the purpose of 
making children self-supporting citizens, and that any- 
thing that tends to lower a love for hard work is unfit to 
be in a state school. 

If boys and girls leave school wanting “easy” places 
and ‘ gen ” occupations, it is the fault of their edu- 
cation, whether at home or in school we cannot here 
discuss, but we think some of the blame can be traced to 
school influences. 


Is cooking and washing dishes degrading business ? 
Is there any reason why a kitchen cook or a house 
gardener should not receive the same social recognition 
as a teacher or a doctor? When a place is reserved at 
the family table for a well-dressed and intelligent school 
mistress is there any reason why another one should not 
be kept for the cook? The Jaw of social distinctions is 
inexorable, and its decisions have almost tyrannical 
power, but we must learn to recognize men and women 
by what.they are, rather than by what they do, pro- 
vided their work is honorable. In some places teachers 
are denied social recognition simply because they are 
teachers, There doubtless are instances where teachers 








are socially ignored for good reasons not pertaining to 
their calling, but there are also places where snobbish- 
ness is carried so far as to treat keeping school as a 
menial employment, but it is a cause of thankfulness 
that such places are becoming less numerous each year. 
The time is near when all classes of society will recog- 
nize teaching as the most honorable of human employ- 
ments, not excepting even the holy offices of the holy 
place. 


BOSTON LETTER. 


It was with unusual pleasure that I again visited 
Boston after a long absence occasioned by ill-health. The 
meeting of the teachers of the state on Friday and 
Saturday last was the occasion of the visit. A desire to 
meet friends in the old Bay State impelled me to go, al- 
though I had not recovered the vigor I had when IT first 
surveyed with feelings of awe the birth-place of so much 
that is great in our educational system. The associa- 
tion met in the Girls’ High School in West Newton 
Street, and there were seen the familiar figures of Dan- 
ton, Walton, Dickinson, Greenough, Kneeland, Hagar, 
Stone, Boydon, Allen, Bates, and Sheldon, among many 
that I did not know. 

The paper on the influence of alcohol that opened the 
services was a very able one. Chauncey Hall School, 
though a private institution. is evidently strongly 
manned. The paper by Mr. Harlan H. Ballard on the 
‘‘ Agassiz Association” (composed of young students 
everywhere who study nature), was listened to with 
great interest. Butthe paper that took high rank in the 
minds of all was that by Thomas M. Balliet, of Reading, 
Pa.,—it was on ‘“‘Sense Perception.” Perhaps some of 
the ladies were confused by the oft-recurring ‘‘ concept 
and “‘percept ;” but they ought not to have been. They are 
dealing with them all the time. If thechild says ‘‘Iam 
a cat,” he is dealing with a “‘ percept.” And when the 
lady teacher says, ‘‘ A man is a strange animal,” she is 
dealing with a “concept,” neither is dealing with the 
cat or the man. 

It must be said of all the speakers that they dealt with 
their subjects in a skillful and worthy manner. Mr. 
Winship was found in his editorial chair hard at work 
on next week’s Journal of Education ; he is determined 
to give his best energies to making the paper a worthy 
one. Dr. Dickinson was in his room in the State House, 
so familiar to all who have visited him. Mr. Frye, so 
long identified with Col. Parker, in his work in Quincy 
and Chicago, was in from Pennsylvania, where he has 
been conducting institutes with good success. 

Peace to the “‘ Hub.” Horace Mann’s statue is on one 
side of the entrance to the State House, and Daniel 
Webster’s on the other; but where are the thirty-one 
masters of the schools that so violently assailed the 
former? Ata former state association meeting, some 
one, I think it was the genial Marble, referred to 
** Quincy ” in a jeering way, and was answered with a 
jeering laugh from his audience. ‘‘That is too bad,” 
said Supt. Dickinson, and the blood rose in his cheeks in 
shame and indignation. That was four or five years 
ago, and Boston has since been practicing the Quincy 
methods with much diligence. Supt. Seaver is spoken 
of with sincere esteem, only that ‘‘he is so cautious ;” 
afraid to commit himself to the new educationists for 
fear of offending the conservatives ; the latter know that 
he is not one of their sort, but allow him to live so long 
as he says nothing. One great thing in Boston is that 
each man, crammist or educationist, is allowed to teach 
his own way if he produces results. 

Time was too short to allow of a visit to the schools. 
Taking the Providence train at 6:30 and the Stonington 
boat at 9:30, New York was reached at 6:30, just twelve 
hours, and in comfort. Amos M. KELLOGG. 








PRIMARY PUPILS AND PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


By Supt. 8S. G. Love, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Who shall be the teachers in our primary schools ? or, 
more explicitly, what kind of persons ought to be em- 
ployed as instructors of the little children in our primary 
schools? It will be well, perhaps, to inquire, first, what 
teachers do we employ in them? And the answer is, 
they are, in many instances, young girls just out of 
school themselves; perhaps graduades from high schools, 
possibly from normal schools, but in either case without 
actual experience in the management of little children, 
without judgment or tact in the discharge of the duties 
of the school-room, and without the maturity of mind or 


pro-| purpose to even formulate a wholesome plan of instruc- 


tion and guidance, to say nothing of the wisdom and 
persistent energy to carry forward any system of 
measures. 
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A MODERN SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


C. H. Dunnam, Architect, Burlington, Ia. 
This is adesign for a six-roomed house, with accommodations for one hundred and fifty children. The 
rooms are all well lighted, and the flues prepared for a perfect system of ventilation. The basement is under the 
entire building, and there are large wardrobe closets to each school-room. The second story stairs are an easy 


rise and tread, and of good width. Heating to be steam. 


Construction of wood or brick. This design is not to 


be considered as suitable to all localities, but to show certain combinations and what they can do in producing 
certain pleasing effects. It will be noticed that the cube, parallelogram, and circle are used, and with the 


tower, a substantial and very pleasing effect is produced. 


People generally speak of their intelligence through 


their private dwellings, and public intelligence. through their public buildings, and nothing so directly marks a 
community as illiterate as a poor public school building, More than this, an ill ventilated and imperfectly 
lighted house dulls the energies and injures the health of both teachersand scholars. It is not saying too much 
to affirm that everything connected with our school buildings should be made to conduce to, and maintain, the 


health of body aud mind in our youths and teachers. There is nothing too good for children. 


It pays to do all 


jn our power to make their education as perfect as possible. 





These young girls may enjoy the reputation of being 
quite clever, good scholars, with a fair knowledge of 
books and things; but these are not the only qualifica- 
tions requisite for the primary teacher. They may have 
been blessed with genial tempers, kindly dispositions, 
and love for little children, but these happy conforma- 
tions of character constitute only the raw material out 
of which good teachers are made. But these young 
people are quite liable to possess some negative qualifi- 
cations that should be eradicated by the slow but essen- 
tial process of accumulating years and experience. 
Their vocabulary consisting largely of ‘“‘ awful nice,” 
“you would have died laughing,” ‘too sweet for any 
use,” ‘‘too lovely for anything,” and similar terms, 
should be effectually changed for calm, clear, dispas- 
sionate expression of thoughts upon worthy subjects. 
Their reading, which, it may be said, largely consists 
of flashy novelettes, sensational novels and tales, should 
be reduced and mingled with history, science, and art 
topics before they can be well qualified to guide the lit- 
tle feet as they attempt to climb the great intellectual 
highways of the untried future. 

These young persons are not to be upbraided or blamed 
for being what they are, nor even for undertaking to 
fill the positions they sometimes do. They are yet only 
in the bud and promise of womanhood, yielding to the 
necessities, and exercising the privileges of greenness 
and growth ; and if they take upon themselves duties 
and responsibilities they are unable to bear, it is because 
society permits it, and their patrons invite them. The 
small service they render is very sure to be remtinerated 
by equally small compensation. 

If w little patient waiting could be had, it would be 
the helzht of wisdom, as the present custom of 
ing them to take charge of schools is the height of ‘ 








The young of the dumb animals, when being wisely pre- 
pared for service to man, are trained to become tractable 
and obedient, not overdrilled, but the yoke and the har- 
ness are made to rest lightly on them, until maturity in 
years has come, and strength of neck and limb has 
been achieved. 

Many young persons are to be found teaching in our 
primary schools, placed there by the apparent exigen- 
cies of their circumstances. They have not grown up 
with the idea or purpose of pursuing any occupation. 
They have, hence, no special preparation, no aspira- 
tions for achieving a noble success, and no plans or 
methods to develop and perfect as the instruments of 
usefulness in an honorable career. A livelihood is the 
strongest desire of their hearts. A change of circum- 
stances for the better would cause them to turn their 
backs upon the school-room and its associations. They 
are in the field temporarily and are sure to leave it when 
a change of fortune relieves them of its cares and duties. 

Young men find employment in teaching until they 
acquire a profession, or the means to study for one. 
They may do very good work, but the mischief is in the 
belittling, the degrading of the profession (or business, 
if that is a better term) of teaching. Think of a person 
practising law, or medicine until he could acquire the 
means to become a teacher! Think of a young man 
occupying the preacher’s pulpit until he gets the means 
to qualify himself to occupy the teacher’s desk! The 
idea is grotesque, not to say ridiculous, and yet there is 
sense in it when the whole subject is considered in all 
its phases. 

Is the profession of teaching of less importante td the 
government, to society, and to individual meinbers than 
the other professions? Do they call for greater matiifity 


into conditions? Do they demand more arduous labor ? Do 
graver responsibilities rest on them? The other profes- 
sions deal largely with men and women whose char- 
acters are established and whose habits are fixed, whose 
aims and purposes are formed, while the teacher has the 
all-important work of laying the foundation, and com- 
mencing, at least, the superstructure of a noble manhood 
and a helpful womanhood. 

The better the work of the teacher, the less arduous 
and trying are the duties of the legal profession. Shall 
the profession of teaching wait upon the profession of 
the law, so that differences may exist for the lawyers 
to adjust, and settle, and crimes be committed for them 
to assist in punishing? Shall our little ones be neglected 
or indifferently instructed in the art of right living that 
the physician may have full employment through all his 
years? The child rightly trained at school hears and 
obeys with greater alacrity, with a higher purpose the 
summons to religious duty and worship than the one 
that has been poorly instructed or neglected. Over the 
entrance-door to the teacher's profession should be 
written in glowing characters, ‘‘ Let no one enter here 
unadvisedly, and once within, let him turn not back for 
higher honors or greater gain.” 

It is not necessary to name other classes of persons, 
who may be found engaged in our primary schools, who 
ought not to be there, and who might acquit themselves 
with credit in some other field of labor. 

And now comes the question once more, plain and 
direct,—who shall be employed to manage and instruct 
the children in our primary schools? So much has al- 
ready been written about it in this paper that the line 
may be easily drawn, and proper persons easily selected. 
The teachers in primary schools should be persons of 
mature years, well and rightly educated, with sound 
judgment as to the character and development of the 
child, and imbued with the ambition and aspiration to 
achieve the best success. Next to the principal in every 
graded school, in council, in honor, in emoluments, in 
all that pertains to associated leadership, should stand 
the leading teacher in the primary department. If 
young girls are to be employed, it should be under the 
direction and guidance of these leading teachers. 
Thoroughly trained and drilled by them, it can be 
wisely determined in what positions they can best serve 
the interests of education. If the teachers in our pri- 
mary schools could be adequately compensated for first- 
class work ; if the primary teachers could be paid as 
much as the teachers of other grades, the work of 
securing good instructors for the primary pupils would 
be well nigh accomplished. And right here is the key 
to the most needed, the grandest reform in many of the 
schools of the country. Such a reform would be sure to 
retain some of the best teachers in the land in the 
primary schools. It would greatly improve the condi- 
tion of education in the schools of the rural districts. 

As it now stands, the best teachers seek and accept 
promotion to higher grades, becuuse of the higher sala- 
ries paid therein, and the schools in the rural districts 
must be supplied with young and inexperienced teachers, 
because of the small compensation received. 

And, having the key to the situation, why is it not the 
duty of every good and faithful citizen to laborand pray 
with the authorities for a change? 





SOLVING A TRYING PROBLEM. 





A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
By Mrs. Harriet A. CHEEVER. 

Mr. Richard Marshall was dead. A week had gone by 
since the funeral had called out a large concourse of 
people, and now little groups of disappointed-looking 
men gathered at the various corners of the village of 
Marshallville, discussing in low tones the subject of 
discontent; for that morning this man’s will hed been 
opened and its contents made known. Every dollar and 
every dollar's worth, was bequeathed to Horace Mar- 
shall, a nephew, who among others had frequently 
visited at the reat house which for ten days had stood 
masterless. 

Mr. Richard Marshall had, during a long, active life, 
amassed a large fortune, and having neither wife nor 
child, speculations had arisen at different times as to the 
disposition the eccentric old man would he most likely 
to make of his valuable estate. 

The old man’s chief delight for years before his death, 
had consisted in inviting his nephew, Horace Marshall, 
at one time, and at another his two nieces, Kate and 
Angie Plimpton, to make long visits at his roomy home- 
stead. Then there were two or three intelligent, mid- 





in years and judgment? Do they require clearer insight 


dieaged gentlemen resident in the near city who also 
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frequently enjoyed the hospitality of the mch man’s 
house. 

On pleasant days it was agreeable diversion for him to 
walk into the village and chat with the men, most of 
whom were in his employ ; some of them mill hands 
working in his long, low building at loom, shaft, or 
shuttle ; others, men engaged a large part of the year in 
tilling and ploughing his fine, broad acres. 

To no one, except his solicitor, had Mr. Marshall ever 
made a definite disclosure as to what he meant to do 
with any portion of his property eventually, but it 
seemed to be a kind of weakness with the old man to 
give each visitor at his house in turn, also the men with 
whom he often talked, an idea that some day they would 
be glad to learn the contents of his will. 

Asa consequence, the mill men and farmers had come 
to entertain a firm belief that in some unknown but 
certain way, they were at last to receive welcome bene- 
fits from Mr. Marshall’s hoarded wealth. 

Kate and Angie Plimpton felt equally sure that once 
their uncle was done with his lavish income, their 
struggle with penniless orphanhood would be at an end. 
Two or three scholarly men in the near city were per- 
fectly convinced, that should they outlive their more 
prosperous old friend, a kindly bequest would relieve 
their financially hampered condition. Horace Marshall, 
an impecunious young lawyer, realized the help it 
would be should his uncle remember him as he had sev- 
eral tiames hinted he might do. But however justifiable 
such hopes might have been, the thoughtful young 
nephew based no great expectations on his uncle’s hints, 
for better than all other visitors at the great house he 
recognized the half-notional and depthless character of 
the shrewd old gentleman’s insinuations. 

Among other odd ways which amused young Mr. 
Marshall, was a habit which his uncle had in talking, of 
suddenly asking a pointed question totally irrelevant to 
the subject under discussion. Questions requiring 
sober, thoughtful replies. 

But now, as we have said before, Mr. Richard Mar- 
shall was dead, and his entire estate, houses, stables, 
mills, acres, and bank accounts, had become the incon- 
testable property of young Horace Marshall. 

How should he use it? 

Not a very uncommon query for a suddenly enriched 
young man to ask, the acquisition of any amount of 
means usually creating a corresponding measure of re- 
quirements. But Horace Marshall was destined to be 
confronted with certain perplexing importunities very 
trying to a man possessed of a tender conscience and 
generous impulses. 

To begin with, letters full of almost agonized entreaty 
came from his cousins Kate and Angie Plimpton. Had 
not Uncle Richard almost assured them time and again 
that he should soon put them in the way of leading in- 
dependent, bappy lives? Employment in the town 
where they lived was so difficult to procure thai lately 
Kate was obliged to sit from morning till night at a sew- 
ing machine in order to earn daily bread, while Angie 
sewed on course woolen garments, filling her lungs with 
choking lint. Would he allow them to toil on in hope- 
less poverty ? 

Then from the city came letters from two or three 
gentlemen, each of whom insisted there must have been 
a codicil overlooked unless their names were mentioned 
in the original will of Mr. Richard Marshall. Would the 
fortunate heir of so much opulence see that justice was 
done? 

Down the road, the men who considered themselves 
duped and deceived were hinting broadly of what they 
should expect at the young owner’s hands. There was 
surely some mistake, for had not Mr. Marshall made 
them almost believe themselves his heirs at law? 

But one clause of the will had commanded that 
Horace Marshall should reside for at least five years in 
the village of Marshallville after the accession to his 
property ; and another clause forbade his giving away 
any part of his inheritance during the same period, ex- 
cept in payment for service rendered. 

When Horace Marshall first found himself possessed 
of so much wealth he experienced much of the exhilara- 
tion almost any young man would have felt under the 
circumstances, but already the anxieties of his position 
were beginning to fall upon him. If he started for a 
drive behind his fast-trotting horses, he saw downcast 
looks and forbidding countenances on every side. The 
mills were shut down for the winter, for his uncle had 
complained that with an indifferent superintendent and 
inexperienced hands, the cost of producing exceeded the 
income from the material produced. The district school 
was also closed, as lack of funds.in the Marshallville 

treasury forbade the luxury of hiring a teacher, and the 


unruly, untaught children played or wrangled in the 
frozen streets. 

Also it was bitterly cold. Mr. Richard Marshall had 
died in October, and about the middle of the month his 
nephew had taken up his abode in his uncle’s house, re- 
taining all such help in and about the house as he had 
found there on taking possession. 

Now it was the bleak December, and still those ur- 
gent letters from the Plimpton sisters and the learned 
trio in the city kept coming to hand ; an occasional note, 
poorly and incorrectly written, concluding with no sig- 
nature, and containing threatening language, found its 
way to his liLrary table. 

Yet what could he do? After awhile he began to lie 
awake with the vexing problem. 

One night, just before Christmas, Horace Marshall lay 
pondering over these matters, when by some subtle train 
of reflection he began recalling some of these irrelevant 
questions his uncle Richard had seemed to find frequent 
satisfaction in putting to him. 

He remembered distinctly how on one occasion when 
they were discussing some reported storms at sea, the 
old gentleman had asked abruptly : 

‘* Horace, boy, what should you do with a lo: of men 
whom you felt almost forced to employ, notwithstand- 
ing their inability to produce the results of skilled 
labor ?” 

And he remembered his reply : ‘‘I should try, if pos- 
sible to stimulate their ambition and incite them to be- 
come skilled in time.” 

On another occasion when the habits of bees formed 
the topic of conversation, uncle Richard has asked sud- 
denly : 

‘Horace, my lad, suppose you lived in a community 
where the children were rude, lawless, and ignorant ; 
provided you could carry out your inclinations, what 
would you do with them ?” 

‘*Educate and train them,” had been the prompt 
reply. 

Still again, when his uncle’s rheumatic pains had been 
dwelt upon for a little while, the old gentleman had 
suddenly faced around with unexpected alertness and 
put the query : 

* Horace, if you happened to know a number of peo- 
ple who were better students than financiers, and pos- 
sessed more brains than income, what should you think 
about it ?” 

‘‘Tshould think it a grand thing to furnish them suit- 
able opportunity to make their brains yield the needed 
income ;”’ had been the immediate answer. 

All at once the young man started upinbed. “I see! 
I. have it!” he said to himself, in satisfied, exultant 
tones. ‘This hitherto vexing problem will work. itself 
out now I believe in the light of dear old uncle Rich- 
ard’s sharp questionings.” 

On Christmas eve, an eager throng of men, women, 
and children, were assembled in the wide stock house, 
close by the largest mill. For at last the young owner 
had made some sign, and the meeting had been called 
that he might make known to the people certain plans 
which during the last week had been silently maturing 
for their benefit. 

The stillness and attention was almost disconcerting 
as Mr. Marshall began speaking. He informed his hear- 
ers in the first place, that he had fully determined on 
starting up the mills’early in the spring, and in order to 
a better understanding of the kind of labor required, he 
had arranged for a course of instructive lectures to be 
delivered once a week in the town hall during the re- 
mainder of the winter. These lectures he hoped would 
be attended by every person wishing to enter his employ, 
In the meantime, the buildings were to undergo thorough 
cleaning and repairs, in which work the men and their 
wives could busy themselves at once, sure of receiving 
ample payment. 

Then proceeding to touch upon the fact that the cold 
months were the ones best adapted to study, he said that 
two competent young ladies had been engaged to teach 
a school to be opened the following week, of which he 
proposed acting as sole superintendent and committee. 

A storm of applause, in which the women heartily 
joined, greeted this welcome announcement. 

The speaker next said, that thinking some of the 
parents might possibly like to brush up their learning a 
little, a scholarly man from the city would be at the 
stock house two evenings each week until the spring,— 
perhaps longer,—to teach any and all who might wish to 
profit by his instructions. The place would be well 
warmed and lighted, and books provided as they should 
be needed. 

A prolonged “‘ hurrah” showed the appreciation with 
which the worn-looking men and women received this 








kindly provision for their improvement. 

When the room was again silent Mr. Marshall re- 
sumed : 

** Now, what eve is this ?” 

‘Christmas !” cried a chorus of children’s voices. 

‘* Yes ; and what do we expect at Christmas ?” 

‘* Presents !” again shouted the children. 

‘Right again. Well, now, as I expect school to begin 
on New Year’s day, one week from to-morrow, I shal! 
want the children all to be enabled to make their ap- 
pearance neatly clothed ; so my Christmas presents will 
be of a very practical character. I have with me several 
webs of strong cotton cloth, flannel, and plain but dura- 
ble material for dresses. Mr. Trask, the shoemaker, 
with help already secured, will make a good stout pair 
of shoes for every boy and girl who will promise to at- 
tend school through the winter. So much for the 
children. 

‘*At this stock-house to-morrow morning, will be a 
supply of provisions to be dealt out to each good man 
and woman who will agree to help me soberly and 
honestly in the work I have begun, and in which I want 
the assistance of every man, woman, and child—” 

‘The young landlord forever !” 

Only one voice sent up the cry at first, but such a tor- 
rent of echoing voices took up this loud call, that Horace 
Marshall thought it a good time to conclude his simple 
speech. 

A year from that night, no thriftier, more orderly place 
than the village of Marshallville could be found. Kate 
and Angie Plimpton, the successful young school-teach- 
ers, received so much beside their generous salary, their 
brightened lives were full of usefulness and content. 

The mills were in brisk, remunerative operation, and 
the men fast becoming skilled laborers in very truth. 
The superintendent, an intelligent friend of the late 
Richard Marshall, and a former resident of the near city, 
finds ample scope for making practical use of the ac- 
cumulated but hitherto unyielding knowledge, gathered 
through years of study. 

The lecturer and the night teacher, also from the city, 
found their services appreciated to a degree which has 
perpetuated their labors in Marshallville for an indefi- 
nite period. 

And the happy young ‘lord of the manor has empha- 
sized in the best manner possible his answer to his 
uncle’s queries. 

The surest help for unskilled, hence unprofitable labor, 
is—to educate. 

The only help for the lawless and the ignorant is—to 
educate. 

The best and most productive employment for the 
educated,—is to educate. 

Aud so through the subtle influence of this enlighten- 
ing power we call ‘‘ education,” comes an easy solution 
of every vexing problem. 


THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


SLAVERY. 











AN OUTLINE, 
Introduction into Virginia. 
Introduced into Georgia. 
Extent of, in the time of Jefferson. 
Introduction of slaves into the country forbidden. 
Why it died out at the north. 
Why it flourished in the south. 
The missouri compromise, and how it affected. 
Controversy concerning, at the proposed annexation of 
Texas. 
Discussion of, attending the Wilmot proviso. 
Slave-trading prohibited in the District of Columbia. 
The fugitive slave law passed. 
The Kansas-Nebraska bill. 
The civil war in Kansas. 
Effect of the fugitive slave law on the north. 
The Dred-Scott case and its effect. 
John Brown’s raid, its nk. results. 
The Democratic party divided 
Lincoln’s election considered a pe to. 
The emancipation proclamation. 


From Barnes’ Primary History. 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON EXERCISES. 
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WORK FOR LITTLE HANDS. 





By C. C. 
STICK-LAYING.—{Continued.) 

When the children have learned, by carefully handling 
the sticks to use a limited number, they may be led to 
represent some particular form, asking for the sticks 
they need to carrry it out. Architectural forms may be 
made in great variety. Let the children make a picture 
of the door in the school-room, or some particular door 
that they are familiar with, making the panels. Thus: 
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Or the doorway to a church may be made thus : 
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Temples or monuments may be made in great variety. 
Let the children find pictures of old temples and repre- 
sent them with sticks. 
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Let the children describe their forms, telling of the 
length and width of the oblongs, the shapes of the 
triangles and size of the angles, whether sharp, blunt, 
or square. Building material may be the subject of 
many interesting lessons. Let the children build a 
monument for some noted person of whom they have 
heard, and tell whether it is built of marble or granite. 
Tell the children where it is found and how it is quarried, 
cut, and polished. They may be shown specimens of 
the different kinds of marble or granite. 

If each form that the children make, calls forth a les- 
son, the work will be of double value. For not only is 
it necessary for the hand to grow dexterous, but the 
mind must grow as well, and each lesson well carried 
out, will cause proper development. 

With sticks of different lengths the children may lay 
pictures representing a number of objects having some 
relation to each other. Thus : 
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This picture may call forth a story from the children 
about the people who live in the house. The teacher may 
tell how the water is brought up by the pump. Let the 
children tell what kind of fruit the tree bears. The 
pigeon-house will be of great interest, and will be of 
still greater interest if a few children fly about singing : 

“We are pigeons, we are pigeons, 
Our song is coo, coo, 

We love our Iittle nestlings, 
As your parents love you.” 

Or let the children make a pigeon-house, singing as 

the pigeons fly out : 
“ We open the pigeon-house again, 
And set all the happy fiutterers free, 
They fly o’er the field and grassy plain, 
Delighted with joyous liberty. 
And when they come home from their merry flight, 
We shut up the house and bid them good-night.” 
c00—c00 —coo— 

A small village may be made, representing houses, a 

store, the church, and school-house, Each new form 





Give the children opportunity to carry out their own 
thoughts in the work, making suggestions that will help 
to make the picture more complete. 

“‘ The stick-laying rests upon the same foundation as 
drawing.” It deals entirely with lines, and all its forms 
are simply outline. 

As in drawing, a pretty effect is often produced by re- 
peating a unit, so in this work a unit may be given thus: 


THE SCIENCE OF PSYCHOLOGY. 





AN ABSTRACT OF LECTURES DELIVERED BEFORE THE BROOK- 
LYN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


By Nicnonas Murray Burier, Ph.D., of Columbia 





Repeating the last figure several times, and adding 
four sticks about the center of each unit, we have a pat- 
tern that the children may reproduce on their slates. 





The work with sticks leads the children to observe 
closely the form of objects that he would like to repre- 
It broadens the child’s mind; trains his hands 
and eyes, and gives him pleasure and profit, while the 
lesson or story which each exercise will call forth has its 
place also in developing the mind and heart of the child. 
In the next paper we will take up the work in slat-in- 





PRINCIPLES AT THE FOUNDATION OF 
MUSICAL EDUCATION. 





By H. E. Ho tt. 


Real education in music means much more than the 
ability to sing well, or to be a good performer upon musi- 
cal instruments, Many good singers are mere parrots, 
and many good performers upon musical instruments are 
merely experts in the mechanical manipulation of their 
If real education means the growth and 
development of the mind through its own activity, then 
the processes of learning to sing by imitation or hearing 
music through musical instruments, cannot be con- 
sidered educational in the best sense. The mind is not 
active in thinking intelligently in music in either case; 
it is merely being trained in imitation and memorizing. 
In order to realize the fullest development both musically 
and intellectually, from the study of vocal music in 
public schools, the teaching of the subject must be put 
upon an entirely different basis. 
musical sounds is put upon the same educational basis 
as the teaching of numbers, the training in one can be as 
successfully carried on by the regular teacher as the 
other. When this is done, the study of vocal music will 
furnish one of the most patent and attractive means of 
mental development and discipline. 
prominent place in our schools for this alone, if we say 
nothing about the great uplifting power and influence 
for good, morally and physically, which the practice of 
vocal music is admitted to exert upon mankind. 


When the teaching of 


It is worthy of a 





usefulness in life. 





will add interest to the picture. 





The conclusions from our discussion of materialism 
are : 

(1.) The mind is not a modification or form of matter. 
(2.) Mind and body exist in the closest connection. 

(3.) We do not know how they are connected. 

The second forms the starting point of physiological 
psychology, mention of which, is postponed until we 
reach sensation. 

Now this self (and by the term self we mean the ego, the 
immaterial part,) we find only in connection with body. 
Our experience fails to discover any soul apart from 
body. Therefore we find speculations among psycholo- 
gists as to the physical seat of the soul The ancient 
Greeks used to locate it in various parts of the body at 
different times. Descartes and others went farther and 
located the point of contact between the mind and body 
in particular glands. To-day, however, we consider the 
brain and nervous system as inseparable. We are sat- 
isfied to hold that the brain and nervous system as a 
whole is the seat of the mind. Inasmuch as this is the 
case, development and efficiency of mind must depend 
on the development and efficiency of its organs. Mental 
efficiency per se can only be explained after knowl- 
edge of psychology is attained. But there are certain 
conditions under which the mind is more active; e. g., if 
the brain is exhausted the mind cannot be so active. 
Activity exhausts certain functions. 

We conclude that mental activity or mental efficiency 
for long periods is not attainable without cerebral effi- 
ciency. 

In studying the mind the introspective method is ne- 
cessary. I doubt not if you look within your minds in 
this instant you will find chaos, By resolving this chaos 
you will find sounds, sensations, sights; and among them 
all you will find some dominant line of thought, then by 
examining still farther you will find some subordinate 
lines of thought. But with that chaos psychology be- 
gins; and till these various lines are classified, psychol- 
ogy isimpossible. Anyone can exercise the introspec- 
tive method, and when analyzed—these sensations, im- 
pressions, and the like—we find the elements distinct. 
One is not the result of the other. We find relation and 
even correlation between the different phenomena, and 
yet each is distinct. 

These phenomena of mind may be classified roughly 
under these three heads :—knowing, feeling, willing 
This modern classification of psychology dates from 
about one hundred and twenty years ago, introduced by 
two German psychologists, Tetens and Moses Men- 
delssohn, taken up and made emphatic by Emmanuel 
Kant and his followers, and introduced into England by 
Sir Wm. Hamilton and others. But long previous to 
this Aristotle divided the phenomena into cognitive and 
motive. This is the scholastic division and it found 
its way intothe Scottish school. This is the legitimate 
successor of the old Aristotelian system. Still another 
division is four-fold,—senses, intellect, feeling, will. 
While all are agreed'as to the tri-partite arrangement. 
there is great doubt as to the relation of these phenom- 
ena. Herbart held that feeling and will were developed 
out of knowledge: Lotze clarified this view making 
knowledge fundamental and the others rising from it 
but not out of it. Two other leading schools of psy- 
chology which accept the two-fold division still give 
feeling a place: (1) Alexander Bain, who reduces will to 
feeling, will being a result of feeling ; (2) Schopenhaeur 
also held the two-fold division but would only have 
knowledge and will, believing that will causes feei- 
ing. Of knowledge, feeling, and will, the first is the 
only one that is expressed definitely in English. For 


EpucaTion has to do with the physical, intellectual, | instance, the term feeling is often used in an inde- 
and moral nature of the child. Any system of education | finite sense to mean touch, sensation of hunger, cold, 
which cultivates only one of these, not recognizing the | and many such; but in psychological study we will con- 
others, isa failure. Train only the physical faculties of | fine the term to emotion. Will is also indefinite, but in 
your child, and you make an animal of him; cultivate | different way. Will power is force applied whether it 
his moral nature exclusively, and you develop a fanatic; | succeeds in operating or not. We mean the act of en- 
direct all your attention to his intellectual faculties, and | deavoring to carry it out whether we do or not. Dr. 
you may produce a prodigy, but you will ruin him for} McCosh has coined an excellent word, appetence. Wiu 
True education consists in so stimu- | must include both. 
lating the development of the physical, moral, and in-| We must get rid of the old-fashioned idea of facui- 
tellectual nature of the child as that he may be fitted to| ties. Instead we must understand one mind acting in 
occupy the best position in life that his natural powers | different methods, not distinct powers that have nothine 
will permit, that he may be useful to his fellow men and|in common. If the mind is occupied intensely in any 
of value in the community, that he may be as important | one of its directions, as will, or feeling, or thought, it is 
a factor as possible in making the world better, 


unfitted for another, Within certain limits these inter- 
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fere one with the others. But to a certainextent they 
are interdependent.'’$ Strengthen the intellect and you 
strengthen the emotions. A poet has a high grade of 
feeling, is capable of sttong etnotion, is}also capable of 
high intellectual action, other things being equal. Hence 
develop one, you develop the others. Now look at the 
three,—knowledge, feeling, will,—all have’something in 
common, We trace the process back and we find the ulti- 
mate unit is, (1) the power of. discrimination,—this is 
fundamental, as we learn through sense perceptions; 
(2) assimilation. Discrimination is not necessarily 
active, but assimilation is. After discrimination if you 
did not assimilate there would b» no! means of knowl- 
edge. Now while these are the fundamental phenomena 
in all people, yet they are not possessed by all to the 
same extent. Some phenomena can be measured and 
some cannot, and the measuring is a difficult matter. 
All these elementary data differ in three quantitative or 
measurable aspects: (1) in degree or intensity; (2) in 
durability; (8) in number. 





OUTLINE OF WORK FOR THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The synopsis of} work President Sheldon has laid out 
for the next meeting of the National Association would 
make a good outline for a pedagogical volume. It 1s 
both compreheusive and logical. 

1. The Psychological and Pedagogical Value of the 
Modern Methods of Elementary Oulture. 

(a) The Socratic Element. (b) The Objective Ele- 
ment. (c) The Scientific Element. (d) The Nat- 
ural or Developing Element. (e) The Art and 
Method of Questioning, adapted to ordinary 
school-work. (f) For Test and Examination Ex- 
ercises, and for admission to university, college, 
and higher schools. 

2. The Educational Influence and results of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787. (The one hundredth anniversary of its 
adoption.) 

(a) Its bearings upon the problems of Social and 
Political Life in the United States. (6) What les- 
sons does it teach in regard to the future educa- 
tional policy of our government ? 

8. The relation of the university, college, and higher 
technological schools to the public system of instruction. 

4, The means and the ends of culture to be provided 
for the American people, beyond the ordinary school 
period, 

(a) By reading circles. (6) By home study. (c) By 
evening schools. (d) By lyceums and other 

kindred organizations, 

5. The place manual training should occupy in a sys- 
tem of public schools, 

(a) In Urban Communities. (6) In Country Disticts, 
(c) Kinds of schools to be introduced and practical 
methods of instruction. 

6. What can be done by educators to enlighten and 
arouse the pecple and excite public sentiment in favor 
of education? 

(a) How to spread information regarding the true 
purposes and methods of school education, (6) 
How to help the people to discriminate clearly 
between good and bad teaching. (c) How to 
awaken an interest and to create a demand for 
professionally trained and good teachers, and for 
such only. 


GENERAL EXERCISES. 


CHRISTMAS EXERCISE. 


(Continued from last week.] 


11.—AN AcrostTic—By fifteen pupils. 

Have a board covered with white cloth and ornamented with 
evergreens and gilt stars. Have fifteen nails in it to receive ever- 
green letters in form of an arch. Bach of fifteen pupils repeats a 
te then hangs on the letter with which the quotation be- 

First Pupil.—At Christmas play and make good cheer, 

For Christmas comes but once a year. 
Second Pupil.—Merry the children under the castle 
wall 
Sing carols gay, to cheer both great and small. 
Third Pupil.—East, west, north, and south, let the 
long quarrel cease; 
Blow, bugles of battle, the monarchs of peace, 
Fourth Pupil,—Rest ye little children; let nothing you 
affright, 
For Jesus vase your Saviour, was born this happy 
3 














Along the hills of Galilee the white flocks sleeping lay, 
When Christ, the Child of Nazareth, was born on 
Christmas Day. 
Fifth Pupil.—Rest ye all good Christians; upon this 
blessed morn, 
The Lord of all good Christians was of a woman born; 
Now all your sorrows he doth heal, your sins he takes 
away; 
For Jesus Christ, your Saviour, was born on Christ- 
mas Day. 
Sixth Pupil.—Ye who have tried the wine-press of 
affliction, 
Lay your hearts before His heart this day— 
Behold the Christ of God! 
Seventh Pupil.—Christmas comes but once a year, 
But coming may it bring, 
Plenty of cheer and happiness, 
And every pleasant thing. 
Eighth Pupil.—Hark to the angels! 
All singing in Heaven, 
**To God in the highest 
All glory be given.” 
Ninth Pupil.—Rise and spread your Christmas fare, 
*Tis merrier still the more that share, 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 
Tenth Pupil.—It is the Christmas time, 
And up and down ’twixt heaven and earth 
In glorious grief and solemn mirth, 
The shining angels climb. 
Eleventh Pupil.—Sing the song of great joy that the 
angels began, 
Sing of “glory to God and of good-will to man”! 
Hark! joining in chorus 
The heavens bend o’er us! 
The dark night is ending, the day has begun. 
Twelfth Pupil.—This happy day whose risen sun 
Shall set not through eternity, 
This holy day when Christ the Lord, 
Took on him our humanity, 
For little children everywhere 
A joyous season still we make, 
We bring our precious gifts to them, 
Even for the dear child Jesus’ sake. 
Thirteenth Pupil.—May all who have, at this blest 
season seek 
His precious little ones, the poor and weak, 
In joyful, sweet accord, 
Thus bending to the Lord. 
Fourteenth Pupil.—A merry Christmas to you! 
May it bring you all fair things, 
With the sweetest, best remembrance, 
That about its coming clings, 
Fifteenth Pupil.—Sweet memories come and nestle in 
our hearts, of by-gone Christmas times, 
Ere this departs, may it give something dear to gar- 
ner up, and fill our hearts with cheer. 
All Sing— 
Dreary grows the winter, 
Yet our hearts are gay, 
While the bells are chiming, 
“‘ Christmas comes to-day.” 
Oh the merry Christmas! 
Bid it welcome here; 
Sweetest song shall greet it, 
Day of all the year! 


Dreary grows the winter, 
Not a bird will sing; 

All the birds are sleeping, 
Waiting for the spring, 
But the merry Christmas 
Fills our hearts with cheer, 
Day of joy and blessing, 
Day of all the year! 


Dreary grows the winter, 
To the suff’ring poor, 

When the tender children 
Cold and want endure, 

Give them from your plenty, 
Fill their homes with cheer; 
Make the blessed Christmas, 
Best of all the year. 





THE LITTLE GYMNASTS. 


The words aré spoken by three little boys and three litite girls, 
but the actions may be given by the whole class. 


First Boy.—Oh, say, oh, say! what shall we do— 
‘We restless girls and boys? 
What ezercise shall we go thro’, 
To add to all our joys? 





First Girl.—We play, we run, we have such fun, 
That people think we’re mad ; 
And now, good friends, we every one 
Will try and made you glad. 


Class.—We'll rise and fall, grow short and tall, 
We'll stand, and clap, and whirl ; 
With our pluribus unimus how do you do, 
Each happy boy and girl. 


Second Boy.—Our youthful limbs must thrive and grow ; 
Perhaps you know the fact, 
That if we sit bent like a bow, 
We'll have a crooked back ! 


Second Girl.—Then let us rise and exercise 
Each muscle, nerve, and limb, 
For every one who only tries, 
May grow up straight and trim. 


Class.—We'll rise, etc. 


Third Boy.—We'll point to this, we'll point to that, 
We'll point above, below ; 
We'll look to right, we'll look to left, 
And up and down, just so. 


Third Girl.—We'll laugh, we'll cry. and wink one eye, 
Then quickly wink the other ; 
And then we'll kiss you all good-bye, 
And trudge off home to mother. 


Class.—We’ll rise, etc. 
—Mrs. Kidder. 





HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY. 


By 8S. JENNIE SMITH. 
A DIALOGUE FOR FOUR BOYS. 


SAMUEL, 
FARMER JONES. 


JOHN, 
EMIL, 


(John and Emil are talking together. Enter Samuel 
dragging a large, partly-filled bag behind him.) 

John. What have you there, Samuel? Anything 
good? 

Samuel. Yes, indeed! Have some, boys? 

Emil. That depends entirely upon what it is. We 
don’t want any uncooked potatoes ; do we, John? 

John. No, I guess not to-day. 

Samuel. Well, what would you say about having some 
fine, mellow pears ? 

Emil. I, for one, should say that I was delighted to 
get them. 

John, So should I. But where did you find good 
pears around this neighborhood? I don’t know of any 
one beside Farmer Jones who has them. 

Samuel, Exacily. I found them in Farmer Jones’ 
orchard. 

Emil. And did Farmer Jones say that you could take 
them? 

Samuel. I rather guess not; he’s too stingy for that. 
I took them without his saying so. 

John. Then you stole them. 

Samuel. Call it that, if you wish. I have the pears, 
at any rate. 

Emil. Have you forgotten our class motto? ‘* Hon- 
esty is the best policy.” 

Samuel, Pshaw for the motto! I don't believe it, 
anyway. Honesty is often the worst policy; dishonesty 
the best. Look at old Joe Shakers that used to live 
here. You couldn’t find anywhere a more dishonest 
man than he was, and yet see how rich he became. 

John. Perhaps you don’t know that old Joe Shakers 
was arrested in New York for stealing, was sent to jail 
for five years, and died before his time was out. 

Samuel. Well, there’s Mr. Brown, another dishonest 
rascal. But still the richest man in the place. 

Emil. And the unhappiest, too, I’ve no doubt. No 
one ever sees him smile, and he goes around as if he 
had a load of trouble on his mind. Besides, his life has 
not ended yet. We don’t know what trouble his dis- 
honesty may bring him before he dies. 

Samuel, Then there’s Dick White ; he cheats in every 
possible way about his lessons, and succeeds in getting 
a perfect mark when smarter boys fail, He looks in his 
books during recitations, gets other boys to prompt 
him, and frequently has his words written on his 
cuffs, ; 

John, But do you remember how he disgraced him- 
self at the last examination? He couldn't very well 
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cheat then, you see, and of course was compelled to 


. 


fail. 
Samuel. Well, come back to myself; here I have a lot 


of fine pears, which I shouldn’t have had if I'd been so 
particular about being honest. Now will you have 
some or not? 
(Enter Farmer Jones behind Samuel.) 
Farmer Jones. I will take them all, if you please, 
young man. Iam glad that I have at last succeeded in 


finding my orchard thief. You shall pay dearly for all 
that you have done. 
(Drags Samuel away.) 


John. Poor Sam! Perhaps he will now join with us 
in believing that ‘‘ honesty is the best policy.” 





PERSONS AND FACTS. 





Several reading-rooms are in successful operation in New Eng- 
land mills. 

A man calling bimself “* HARsIN” has been swindling teachers 
n western New York out of their old books. Look out for him 
and all other irresponsible promisers. 

Pror. T. J. CHARLTON, of Cannonsburg, Pa., recently died very 
suddenly. He was an able teacher and one of the best friends of. 
and workers for, our papers in western Pennsylvania. 


A Chinaman was naturalized and registered as a voter at Des 
Moines, Iowa, the other day. 

One of the most useful books for teachers which has appeared 
in some time is that prepared by G. Stanley Hall and John M. 
Mansfield, entitled “ Hints toward a Select and Descriptive Bubli- 
ography of Education,”” Not the least of its value consists in it 
being arranged by topics and indexed by authors. D.C. Heath & 
Co., Boston, are the publishers. 

Gixn & Co. will have ready on Dec, 1, the Second and Third 
Readers in the series edited by J. H. Stickney. The Fourth 
Reader is in preparation and will appear shortly. 

The use of glass flooring, giving light to the rooms beneath, is 
rapidly increasing in Paris, especially above cellars. 

The bound volume of the Magazine of Art for 1886 makes as 
handsome a holiday book as one would wish to have. It is filled 
with illustrations in the various styles of the reproducing arts, 
and is an art gallery which one may visit every day with profit, 
and for which privilege he pays but one admission fee. 

The next term of the National School of Elocution and Oratory 
opens Nov. 29. A large attendance is expected. 

Five hundred Chinamen have deposits in a savings-bank in 
Brooklyn. It is said that they never draw out any money. 

The fourth paper in the History of American Yachting, in Out- 
ing for November, is quite interesting. 

The School Board of the District of Columbia have introduced 
into the public schools, “The Natural Arithmetic,” by Zalmon 
Richards, A.M., principal of the Eclectic Seminary, Washington, 
D.C. 

Miss ALice J. SANBORN was chosen superintendent of schools 
in Brule County, Dakota, at the recent election, receiving about 
1,000 of the 1,600 votes polled. 

A second edition of ** The Philosophy of Words,” by Frederic 
Garlande, Ph.D., bas been issued by Messrs. A. Lovell & Co. This 
little volume has met with a most cordial reception everywhere. 

One of the most interesting and instructive papers which has 
ever appeared in TREASURE-TROVE, is the description, by Col. 
Shrapnel, of “* The Great Battle of the Merrimac ané¢ Monitor.” 
It is written in a way that the boys and girls appreciate, and will 
be sure to inspire in them a new interest in history, while teachers 
and parents will be delighted with the way in which the author 
has handled the subject. 

Fifteen years ago the buffalo ranges of Kansas and Colorado 
were covered with thousands of these animals. It is said that 
there are not more than 2,000 buffalo now in existence. 


A general summary of the conclusions of geologic science upon 
the causes of seismic phenomena is given in the December Forum, 
by Major J. W. Powell, of the U. 8. Geological Survey. This 
article has been called out by the recent earthquakes in Charles- 
ton. 

A new edition of “ Kepresentative Poems of Living Poets” has 
just been ordered for the English market. Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
have in press a holiday edition, which will be published with a 
new and elaborate cover. 

On Dec, 15, the first (the January), number of Scribner's Maga- 
zine will be issued. It will be published simultaneously in all parts 
of the United States and Canada. Al! succeeding numbers will be 
published on the first of the month of which they bear date. It is 
certain to meet with a warm reception. 


France has one lawyer to every 4,762 of the population, Ger- 
many one to every 6,428, while the State of New York, with its 
population of 5,000,000, has 11,000, or one to every 455. 


In the December Quiver, Prof. Roberts, D.D., discusses the late 
Archbishop Trench; and the article on the London buss-drivers 
tell all about their life, their wages, the disposal of articles found 
in the busses, etc. 

The Putnams’ have just issued a peculiar novel entitled, “ The 
Psychologist.” [tis well constructed as to plot, well written as to 
language and style, and manifests no little skill in thie delineation 
of character, but it bases its claim to attention on something more 
than the mere entertainment of the reader. 


“Five Minute Readings for Young Ladies” will soon be issued 
from the press of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, selected and adapted by 
Walter K; Fobes, the author of several other volumes. 


The oleomargarine law went into effect Nov. 1. All of that 
substance and of butterine now sold must pay a tax of two cents 
® Pound, and be plainly designated to distunguish tt from butter. 


One of the best short stories in the December TREASURE-TROVE 
is entitled, “ The Land of Bread and Cheese,” by Mary E. Wilkins. 


D.C. Heats & Co., Bo=ton, have in preparation Compayre's 
“ Lectures on Pedagogs : Theoretical and Practical,” a companion 
volume to Compayre’s “History of Pedagogy,” translated and 
annotated by Prof. Payne, of the University of Michigan. 

The last two volumes of Matthews’ and Huttons’ popular series, 
“ Actors and Actresses of Great Britain and the United States,” 
will be issued this month. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons will publish shortly a curious autobio- 
graphical narrative by Georgiana Bruce Kirby, entitled “ Years 
of Expenence.”’ Mrs. Kirby was a teacher in Boston in 1844. 
The pictures presented by her of the men and events of a gener- 
ation that is past are full of persona! interest and historical value. 

The Pall Mall Gazette makes the odd statement that Queen Vic- 
toria owns the finest set in existence of the authographs of the 
signers of the American Declaration of Independence. 

Every boy and girl should read the “ Whet to Do” papers in 
TREASURE-TROVE. The author, Arthor L. Harkness, started in 
life as a poor boy, and has attained great success through follow- 
ing out the same ideas he presents in these papers. They are 
readable and practical. 

The Library of the British Museum is the subject of a paper by 
Dr. Richard Garnett, in the Decemher number of Cassell’s Maga- 
zine. David Livingston is the hero of the present article in the 
series of * Stirring Scenes in Great Lives.” 

The production of the very finest makes of steel has led to the 
perfection of processes in the use of fuel at Springfield, Mass. A 
finer grade of gun-metal is made by flame produced from gaso- 
line. 

The new Scribner's Magazine is to be in every sense a periodical 
of general literature, fully illustrated, and in many ways original. 
The novels and novelettes are to be by the best writers of fiction 
in the country, and the other articles by persons fully competent 
to discuss them. 

Mzssrs. PuTNAMS have nearly ready : “ The Recollections of a 
Private soldier in the Army of the Potomac,” by Frank Wilke- 
son, 

The latest issue of the Riverside [Literature Series, ‘by 'Measrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., is No. 21, Benjamin Franklin's * Poor 
Richard's Almanac; Nos. 22 and 23, appear respectively on 
Dec. 1 and Jan. 5, and ‘are parts I. and Il. of Hawthorne's 
“Tanglewood Tales.” 

CAPTAIN COLLINS’s “ Open Lettrr” in the October Century on 
the Fisheries Question has been admitted as evidence before the 
committee of the United States Senate, which is investivrating 
the subject. 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





Mr. BEAUMONT, of the Knights of Labor Legislative Commit- 
tee, says that the actionsof the next Congress will be closely 
watched in the interest of the working classes. 

Dr. E. M. GALLAUDET, who has devoted his life to the interests 
of the deaf and dumb, has returned from England, and reports 
that the commission appointed to provide for the education of 
this unfortunate class in Great Britain, is making satisfactory 
progress. 

The fight for the United States Senatorship and the Speakership 
of the Assembly of New York has fairly begun, with Morton, 
Miller, and Hiscock for Senafor, and Husted, Baker, and Arnold 
for Speaker, in the field. 

The English government’s fresh biirst of coercion bas not in- 
creased the Boston Lrishman’s love for England. Mr. Alexander 
Sullivan thinks it may be Lord Randolph Churchill's wily way of 
educating his party to home rule. 


Knight of Labor George E. McNeill having thrice declined the 
labor nomination for Mayor of Boston accepts at last, and asks 
Henry George to essist him in his campaign. 


STANLEY, the explorer, arrived from Europe in good health. 
He is to deliver forty lectures. The Lotus Club gave him a 
banquet. 

Intense excitement prevails in Ireland. At Sligo the police 
dispersed a meeting with bayonets. The nationalist chefs met 
at Tully, county Mayo, and determined upon a plan of action. 

Several attendants in the Ward's Island Asylum for the Insane 
have been suspended on suspicion of complicity in the escape of 
Bernard McLaughlin, an alleged lunatic. The latter is still on 
his travels. 

The Rev. Mr. Eaton again preached on the wrongs and suffer- 
ings of workingwomen, finding that all his previous statements 
bad been justified by the facts. 

Another plot against Bulgarian independence is reported. The 
story runs that the revolutionists are to be shielded by Russia. 

Three human lives and a millon dollars were the cost of a fire 
that broke out in a grain elevator at Duluth. 


The blue laws were closely observed in Boston, much to the 
disgust of enlightened citizens, who bestowed maledictions on the 
Puritans. 

Two associations in Newark are about to make war on Sunday 
liquor traffic, but the saloon- keepers are not likely to submit 
readily to the reformers. 

Lovers of the rare in literature revelled in the sale of fifty-five 
manuscripts from Trivulzio Library, of Milan. 

The New York carpenters bave plenty of work at good wages 
and are satisfied with the outiook. 

The Constitutional Convention is to be held next year, and 
labor, taxation, corporations, cities, legislative abuces, and other 
important questions are to be discussed. 

Death or a dime museum were the alternatives which William 
Kurs set before his excited imagination when he leaped from the 
New York and Brooklyn Bridge, He will probably live to grace 
the dime museum. 
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ForTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING.—GENERAL MEETING. 
ALCUHOL AND ITS EFFECTS ON THE HUMAN BODY. 

By Edwin F. Kimball, Chauncey Hall School. 

The lecture was illustrated by charts and experiments, and 
from them the lecturer said that the following geveral truthe may 
be proved. 

First, alcohol attracts water from an albuminous sub- 
stance with which it is in contact, and changes its nat- 
ural condition; therefore, alcohol while in the body and 
in contact, is making changes in the natural condition 
of the liquids and tissues containing water and albu- 
men, and apy change of natural condition is the begin- 
ning of some disease. Second, the action and effect of any 
form of alcoholic liquor is in proportion to the amount 
of alcohol contained; alcobol taken into the system pro- 
duces the same effects, whether it be pure alcohol, rum, 
whiskey, brandy, or gin, or, if it be wine, malt liquor, or 
cider,— the difference will be in degree only. 

MORAL EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


By Rev. J. T. Dursea, D. D. 

It is not necessary to simply make a man intelligent 
in training him to be a voter. A man may be ever so 
sincere, and still lack a moral sense of his duty, and use 
his intelligence for his own selfishness. The speaker 
argued that the c »»monwealth has the right to demand 
of the state that the boy‘should be made an ideal man, 
and the girl an ideal woman, and that without a moral 
teacher the text-book is worthless. 

THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF EDUCATED WOMEN. 


By President Alice E. Freeman, Wellesley College. 

One of the gravest responsibilities cf educated women 
is to have intelligent convictions of sending the boys and 
girls to colleges and universities, and standing by those 
convictions. Educated woman have a responsibility in 
making the name of college and of university a loved 
one in the homes of the little boys and girls of the land. 


The addresses of Dr. Duryea and Miss Freeman were briefly 
discussed by Miss Marion Talbot of B ston, and Mr. Ramsey of 
Lancaster. 


THE HISTORY OF TIE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION, 
By Mr. H. H. Ballard, Pittsfield. 


The association was formed in 1875 as the Lenox High School 
Arsociation, for the personal study of nature. In 1880 an invi- 
tation was extended to others to join in the work, and the total 
membership bas been more than 10,000, representing nearly all 
the states and territories, with branches in Canada, Engiand, 
Scotiand, Chili, and Japan. 


NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF SENSE PERCEPTION. 


By Supt. Thomas M. Balliet, Reading, Pa. 

The speaker denied that it is merely the physical eye 
that sees or the ear that hears, otherwise a Hottentot 
might see more than a Humboldt in things about him, 
or an Indian hear more than Beethoven heard in a sym- 
phony. He argued that the object seen or the sound 
heard recalls other things seen or heard, and thus the 
memory is stimulated and one is able to judge of what 
is then presented to the eye or the ear. He suggested as 
means of increasing the powers of observation, the 
study of natural history, painting, and drawing. 

THE INDUSTRIAL FDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


By Mr. Lewis H. Dutton, Master of the Hancock 
School, Boston. 


The love of domestic employment is born in woman, and 
should be developed with mental growth. And yet girls, asa 
rule, know little of the possibilities of the kitchen, dining-room, 
the sick-room. Manual training is quite as educating as a con- 
sideration of the three R's. Drawing was a great advance in the 
s)stem of industrial education. In the Hancock School, sewing 
is taught; all kinds of sewing is done, but the work is of far more 
value than the garments made, for it trains the hands in domestic 
ecenomy. Cooking is also a most valuable training, and quite as 
educative as repeaiing the dry details of grammar. Waste and 
extravagance lead to poverty; who can fail to see the benefits of 
leading from poverty to affluence. Good cooking prevents to 
great extent the evil of intemperance. 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP. 
By President E. H. Capen, of Tuft’s College. 


The first function; of the school is in relation to citizen- 
ship. There should be a broadness of influence and a catholicity 
of€spirit; exercised.' |The youngest pupil should be taught the 
elements which enter into political economy, and when he comes 
to man’s estate, he will be a;nobler citizen and better qualified to 
understand andproseoute bis’solemn duties toward the govern- 
ment. We should bave specific instruction about the framework 
of the ‘government, It is neeessary that there sheuld be some- 
thing beside intellectual training. In no form does one’s person- 
ality come eut se boid as in his relations to busines and the{gov- 
ernment. Here then arises the mora! teaching in our schools. It 
would be better to omit ail teaching than \o0 omit moral teaching 
4&.man is pot only an inteliectuai being, but be is a moral being 
and should be educated from a Chrisuan standpoint, It is eur 
duty ap American citizens to compel our youth to recognize al 
[9 rights conferred by the founders of our government on 
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everybody. It is our duty to teach honesty. In an age when de- 
falcations are so frequent, where there is a disposition to inter- 
fere with individual rights, it is our duty to educate the con- 
science. Keep the conscience of the people firm and strong, 50 
when great problems are presented they will be met in the spirit 
of patriotism. 

Mr. Henry R. Waite, Ph. D., President of the Insti- 
tute of Civics, Boston, said that: 

The first function of the public schools is to make citi- 
zens, The schools have not recognized this function; 
they have made men intelligent, but that alone does not 
qualify them for the exercise of citizenship properly. It 
is essential that a man should be intelligently qualified 
to perform his duty as a citizen. 


i SECTION MEETINGS. 
MUSIC AS A MEANS OF MENTAL TRAINING. 


By Mr. H. E. Holt, Boston. 

Intelligence in music means vastly more than to be 
able to sing well or to be a good performer upon musi- 
cal instruments. Many singers are mere imitators or par- 
rots, and many instrumentalists are merely skillful man- 
ipulators on their instruments, unable to think in music 
without such aid. If education means the growth and 
development of the mind through its own activity, 
then the mental processes usually employed in acquir- 
ing a knowledge of the invisible in music cannot be 
considered educational in the best sense. Musical intel- 
ligence must be acquired through that mental training 
which will give us the power to think intelligently in 
music without artificial aid. Imitation and memorizing 
in music is not knowledge. The same educational prin- 
ciples and laws which govern all good teaching in other 
subjects must be our guide in teaching the invisible re- 
ality, which we call music. In order to realize the 
greatest benefit, both musically and intellectuallv, from 
the study of vocal music in public schools, the teaching 
of the subject must be put on an entirely different basis. 

Reading music is a process of thought-getting, and not 
of thought-giving. The object of teaching music in the 
public schools should be ‘o secure that mental training 
which can only be acquired through thinking in the in- 
visible sounds, or music itself. Mr. Holt illustrated his 
methods of teaching beginners with exercises by a class 
of young pupils selected from the public schools. 


HINTS IN TEACHING READING. 


By Miss I. S. Horne, State, Normal School, Bridge- 
water, Mass. 
The true object in teaching reading should be the cul- 


ture of the body and mindof the pupil. The best exer- 
cises are those which give alternate laxation and relax- 
ation of the muscles. Good air should prevail in the 
school-room. The great fault of ‘reathing with the 
upper part of the lungs principally, should be avoided— 
the chief action should be at and below the waist. A 
good voice is indispensable. The production of voice is 
a muscular action. A good voice indicates good health. 
A poor voice is the result of a disease. The vital nature 
of the voice smpathizes with the vital nature of the 
body. The faults of articulation are frequent and varied. 
The teeth should never come together, even with the 
lips closed. The lips should be placed evenly upon the 
teeth. In melody of speech the most important element 
is emphasis; to be effective, emphasis must not be too 
frequent. In teaching reading, the ear, eye and voice 
should be trained in unison. 

The paper was discussed briefly by Mr. Boyden of Bridgewater. 


THE PRESUMPTION OF BRAINS. 


By Superintendent Marble, Worcester, Mass. 

The thoughts of the great masters of English, are far 
above the range of the pupils. But they furnish food 
for reflection and thought, and in the study of them the 
pupils developed a mental acumen which was highly 
beneficial. The speaker raised the question whether 
this was not more profitable than constant writing 
of exercises to express the immature thoughts of 
those pupils in their own feeble language, or tool work 
to develop the muscles merely, and he illustrated this by 
an example, the method in use of the old-time schools 
by which the thought and mental acumen of those 
pupils were brought out. In contrast with this the 
methods of the modern text-book were described, where 
the aim seems to be to eliminate all that requires mental 
effort on the part of the pupils. The studies are made 
so simple as to be within the comprehension of the most 
feeble minded. This elaborate simplicity is well adapted 
to idiots, but if injudiciously used is liable to retard the 
normal child. What children need is work, easy at first 
and progressive, according to their capacity. The teacher 
should watch for the dawning of that-degree of intelli- 
gence in the child which enables him to think for him- 
self, and at the earliest possible moment drop the 


puerile methods in object teaching. In closing the 
speaker expressed the doubt whether the modern method 
of making everything easy and attractive in school, if it 
had been applied to the youthful Bryant, would not 
have spoiled our greatest modern poet of nature. 


LATIN IN OUR ENGLISH TONGUE. 


By Prof. Brainerd Kellogg, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The speaker claimed that the Anglo-Saxon in our 
speech is quite inadequate for all our needs—that 
the Latin and Greek words in it are, in the strong- 
est sense of the term, necessary. ‘To be necessary, a 
word need not be often used, one memorable service 
outweighing in value a multitude of trivial services. He 
instanced in illustration the 5,000 once used words of 
Shakespeare, words which give such charm ond effect- 
iveness to the great dramatic dramatist’s style. The 
professor regretted the terms “foreign” and “alien,” 
as applied to the Latin and Greek in English. Mingling 
freely with the Anglo-Saxon in every sentence, it is 
often with great difficulty that the classical words can 
be distinguished from the Anglo-Saxon. He gave scores 
and scores of Latin and Greek nouns, adjectives, and 
verbs in every-day use—words aptly and easily handled, 
even by the uneducated—and concluded by deprecating 
the unwise effort now making to force usage back to the 
Saxon. 


SOME FEATURES OF SECONDARY TEACHING IN EUROPE. 

By Mr. Samuel Thurber, Milton Academy, Mass. 

The old humanistic ideal of the gymnasia, which 
aimed at reading the classical writers on account of the 
supreme literary excellence of these writers, has become 
confused with modern philology, which studies the 
languages as such, for their own sake, and neglects the 
context of the literature. This uncertainty of aim leads 
to scanty attainment. The classically educated men of 
to-day are not acquained with the classical literatures, 
and have no taste for them. Neither can they read 
them with such care as implies enjoyment. The gym- 
nasia, therefore, properly came under the criticism that 
they fail to achieve their avowed purpose. Hence they 
are rapidly losing ground in the affection and respect of 
the German people. They are also the objects of serious 
complaint on the score of the overpressure which they 
impose on their pupils. These causes have prepared 
their way for great changes in the plan and program of 
these schools. 

THE SCIENCES UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

By Mr. J. O. Sanborn, Hingham, Mass. 


Our object should be to supplement properly the work of the 
grammar school by giving the pupil the knowledge absolutely 
necessary t pursue intelligently his future work, and last but 
not least, to excite the powers of his mind and enkindle an en- 
thusiasm for study. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE RECITATION. 
By Miss H. H. Mowry, Fall River, Mass. 


The scholar should first be taught to think rapidly, Next he 
should be taught to concentrate his thoughts, and then instruct 
him in the whoice of his language in recitation and in original es- 
says. The pupil should be made to feel the mora! element of 
speech and voice its power. The teacher must gain the confidence 
of his pupils, and be ever ready with sympathy as with instruc- 
tion. The pupil must be aroused to enthusiasm, and all proper 
natural impulses be fostered and stimulated. A thorough prep- 
aration for the recitation hour must be made by the teacher, not 
merely in the memorizing of the lines, but in all the details of 
the subject, its sentiments and ulterior objects, There is no evil 
in rivalry, provided the teacher takes pains not to discourage the 
less successful. Rapid, short reviews are profitable; but review 
lessons, as at present assigned, ure generally worthless, and in- 
duce indolence among the majority of the pupils. 


PROGRESS OF THE QUANTITATIVE PRONUNCIATION OF 
LATIN. 


By Mr. M. Grant Daniell, Principal of Chauncey Hall 
School, Boston. 

He said it is impossible toreach any approximation to 
the actual speech of the ancient Romans, adducing in 
proof the great difficulties that every one experiences in 
learning to speak a foreign tongue, even with a native 
teacher to guide him at every step, and the compara- 
tively little that has come down to us from the ancients 
upon which thorough reliance can be placed regarding 
the sounds of the language. Sounds cannot be ade- 
quately described in words addressed to the eye, and, of 
course, no sounds have been preserved. Nevertheless, 
the speaker admitted, in his own case, that, from long 
study of the subject, coupled with the feeling that some- 
how the spirit of the times might force the quantitative 
pronunciation into prominence, he irclined to practice 
it as well as he knew how, though he was not ready to 
admit that it was wise at present to take much of the 
time of beginners for such practice, to the exclusion or 





neglect of more important matters ; and this view seems 





to be that ofa majority of those whose opinions have 
been given him. 


In the primary school section the exercises consisted ofan ad- 
dress on * Numbers from 10 to 100,” By Miss Anme E. Chase, of 
the Boston normal school, followed by a discussion, and one on 
* Language Teaching,” by Miss Elizabeth H. Easton, of the Gas 
ton school, Boston, with illustrations by a class of pupils. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


ARKANSAS. 


Columbia and Lafayette County association was held at Lewis- 
ville, Arkansas, Nov. 13. Program was as follows: Methods in 
Geography, R. H. Miller; Pestalozzi and His Work, Miss Alice 
Lyle; Mental Powers of the Child, W. E. Bryan; Methods in 
History, W. H. Moody; Methods in Grammar, C. N. Maryman; 
Longitude and Time, U. G. Wood; Teachers’ Preparation for 
Daily Work, George Dismukes; Reading as a Factor in Educa- 
tion, W.T. Breedlove ; Some Principles of Education, George F. 
Youmans. 











CONNECTICUT. 

About 300 teachers and friends attended the seventh semi. 
annual meeting of the teacher’s association of "New London and 
Windham counties at Putnam, Conn., Friday Nov. 12. The topics 
discussed were: *‘ Temperance Physiology with Experiments,” by 
A. P. Somes of Danielsonville; “* How can the Ungraded Schools 
be Improved ?” by Messrs. Latham of Gates Ferry, and Young of 
Coventry. ‘“ Teachers’ Reading Circles,’’ by Hon. C. D. Hine, sec- 
retary of the State Board of Education, Supt. Bishop of Norwich, 
and others. A class exercise upon Europe and Asia by Miss 1. 
M. Avery of Willimantic,in which her methods wee fllustrated 
by a class of pupils, was a pleasing feature of the afternoon’s 
programme. Supt. Geo. A. Littlefield, of Newport, R. L, gave a 
very valuable lecture in the evening upon “ School Reforms.” 
The following are the principal officers for the next term: 8. C. 
Minor, Greenville, president; F. A. Young. So. Coventry, vice- 
president; J. Rossiter, Norwich, secretary; A. P. Somes, Daniel- 
sonville, chairman of Executive Committee. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Dr. A. P. StonE, superintendent of schools, Springfield, met 
with little opposition in his re-election. Mr. Stone reported the 
opening of a second evening schoo), at Oak Street Grammar 
School, under the charge of Principal C. F. Meserve and seven 
assistants, with an attendance of cighty-six. The industrial 
school prospers with an attendance of eighty-five. The truant 
officer, A. H. Smith, found in his round of visits during Septem- 
ber, that the law against employing minors without the proper 
certificates had been violated in thirty-eight instances, and among 
the leading mercantile establishments and factories of the city. 


NEBRASKA. 


The Douglas County teachers’ association met Nov. 7, at 
Omaha, Over fifty teachers were present. The success of this 
meeting was due in a great measure to its efficient leader, Supt. 
J. B. Bruner, who is tireless in his efforts to promote the cause of 
education 1n this county. Mrs. Jennie Ellis Keysor gave a talk 
upon ‘‘Shakespearian Characters.’’ This alone would have well 
repaid the teachers for their trip to Omaha. These talks are to be 
continued at subsequent meetings and will enable the teachers to 
successfully introduce into the rural schools, * Lamb's Tales 
from Shakespeare. 

The Douglas County teachers’ reading circle will meet Satur- 
day, Dec. 18, 1886. The officcrs for the year are: Pres. H. E. 
Grimm ; Treasurer, Miss Mary Wolcott; Secretary, Miss Anna E. 
Leach, Executive Committee—James B. Bruner, Miss Kate Wol- 
cott, and the officers. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The state teachers’ association met Nov. 4, and 5, in Concord 
There was a large attendance. 

Pror. F. C. RoBtnson, of Bowdoin College, read the first paper 
ou “ Chemistry.” “ It is a serious error that text-books in science 
are to be committed and a few experiments performed with pol- 
ished instruments simply to confirm what the book said. I would 
have a room large enough to contain the class, with plain tables 
at which they can stand or sit. On each table there should be a 
gas or spirit lamp, a piece of plantinum wire, a small bottle of 
muriatic acid and a note-book.” 

Miss ABBIE M. WHITE, teacher of Drawing in Nashua, gave 
an explanation of the course in drawing followed in Nashua, i!- 
lustrated by many specimens of work done by the children there. 
Form and color are taught from the beginning by colored balls, 
clay molding, objects, and paper folding and cutting. Each child 
is expected to make one object each term to illustrate the draw- 
ing. 

Working drawings and designs are taught from the beemning. 
In the afternoon the association met in sections. In the prim 
ary section the kindergarten was in charge of Miss J. D. Proctor 
of Concord. Miss L. C. Sanborn, of Franklin, read an able paper 
on “ Play in its Moral Relation to Childhood.” She showed that 
play properly directed taught patience, self-control, respect for 

the rights of others, justice, truth, and love. 

Miss O. ApELE Evers, principal of the Manchester Training 
School, conducted a class exercise with children averaging eight 
and a-balf years. They were allowed to look at a large picture on 
an easel for a short time, and then they told in sentences what 
they saw. This was followed bya paper by Miss Evers giving 
many hints about teaching language. 

Miss NELLI£ M. Towne, of Keene, read a paper on “ Teaching 
Number.” In the higher section excellent papers were read by 
principal C. V. W. Rich, of the Great Falls high school on “ The 
Mechanical Powers,” and by principal C. P, Hall, of the Hinsdale 
bigh school, on “ The History of the Civil War.” 

In the evening Prof. H. E. Holt, of Boston, illustrated with a 
class of Concord children “* Educational Methods in Teaching 
Music.” 

Supervisor R.C. Mercaur, of Boston, followed with “A Fa- 
miliar Talk on Language and Grammar.” Language teaching is 
that kind of training which shall enable children to use language 
correctly and easily; grammar is the study of the language it- 
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self. Begin grammar in sixth year of school, and spend a year on 
learning parts of speech. Then learn subject and predicate, fol- 
lowed by inflections of parts of speech. Don't teach by square 
inch. 

Saturday forenoon W. A. Mowry of Education, gave an inter- 
esting talk on “ Teachers’ Lessons upon the Duties of Citizens.” 
He illustrated, beginning with the town government, and follow- 
ing with county, state, and national government. 

Miss CHRISTIE A. WARDEN, of Hanover. gave an interesting 
exercise in clay-modeling. 

A. E, Wrnsurp of the Journal of Education, spoke eloquently 
on Temperance, enforcing the need of intelligent convictions on 
this question. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, W. A. Robinson, 
Franklin. Councillors, C. C. Rounds, Plymouth, C. H. Morse, 
Portsmouth; E. H. Barlow, West Lebanon, George Sherman 
Winchester, Miss Laura Carlton, Concord, Miss Abbie M. White. 
Nashua, C. V. W. Rich, Great Falls. Secretary, L. S. Hastings, 
Claremont. Assistant secretary, Miss E. A. Folger, Concord. 
Treasurer, J. W. Stetson, Manchester. 

There was a fine display of drawing, writing, maps, painting, 
and busy-work from various schools in the state. 


Concord. State Correspondent. ELLEN A. FOLGER. 


NEW YORK. 
Institutes will be held as follows: 
DaTE. County. PLACE. INSTRUCTORS. 
Dec. 6, Istdist. Onondaga, Liverpool, H. R. Sanford. 
Dec. 6, 2d dist. Chautauqua, Forestville, 8. H. Albro. 
Dec. 20, Montgomery, Canajoharie, H.R. Sanfordand 
L. B. Newell. 
Dec, 20, Chemung, Horseheads, J.H. French and 
8. H. Albro, 


The Onondaga teachers’ institute, beginning Dec. 6, promises to 
be a successful one, under the able management of Com. A. J. 
Jaqueth. Prof. Henry R. Sanford has been appointed instructor. 
He will be assisted by teachers of the county. An address will be 
delivered by Hon. A. 8. Draper, and evening lectures by Prin. 
O. N. Sturdevant and Prof. Sanford. 


OHIO. 

Dr. B. A. HINSDAL 8, of Cleveland, is prepared to enter into in- 
stitute engagements. His subjects are announced as follows: 
The Philosophy of Education; the Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing; Moral Training; the Common Branches, particularly United 
States History, Geography, Grammar, Language, Composition, 
and Arithmetic. 

ProF. L, L. AUSTIN, principal of the Zanesville high school, in 
his familiar talks with parents and teachers, gives advice that 
would be of practical value to other teachers than his own. Ex- 
tracts of one of these talks will be publighed. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The thirty-first annual session of Union County institute will 
convene in Miffingburg, Dec. 20-24. Instructors and Lecturers— 
Prof. F. V. Irish, Lima, Ohio; Prof. E. B. McKee, Towanda, Pa. ; 
Supt. W. J. Wolverton, Milton, Pa,: Rev. E. A. Leisenring, 
Lewisburg, Pa.; A. E. Gobble, A.M., principal New Berlin Semi- 
nary; Jahu DeWitt Muller, lecturer. The county association, 
presided over by D. P. Stapleton, will cerry out the following 
program on Tuesday: Review of Parker's Method of Teaching 
Number and Primary Geography; Advanced Geography, by E. 
B. Riehl ; Moulding in Sand, Emma B. Housel; Parker's Method 
of Teaching Numbers, illustrated, by J. W. Hoch: Busy-Work, 
by Ida R. Bowen. On Directors’ Day.—The convention will be 
addressed on Thursday by Capt. John A. Owens, president of the 
Lewisburg school board, subject, ** The Director as a Factor in 
Education.” “The Necessity of Co-operation” will be presented 
by Supt. Wolverton of Northumberland Courty. 





BROOKLYN. 





In Brooklyn we find such instances of unfairness in the pay- 
ment of school salaries as the following: A head of a primary de- 
partment in a grammar school, subject to annoyances from the 
other departments, and having fourteen hundred pupils in 
attendance under her own supervsion, receives asalary of a thou- 
sand dollars a year. 

A similar functionary in a branch primary having halls and 
playgrounds for the exclusive use of her own pupils who number 
but four hundred and seven, receives fifteen hundred a year. 
Another branch with sixteen classes boasts a lady principal at 
$1,500, and a head of department at $1,000; while a department 
of the same size, crammed into a part of a larger building gets 
$1,000 worth of supervision. The defense offered for the above 
injustice is that the male principal affords his subordinate in the 
primary department some assistance. 

This isa great mistake. The male principal knows very little 
about primary teaching, and is a hindrance rather than a help 
in that department. But what passes our understanding is to 
kaow why, while one of the branches of No. 26 is blessed with 
two “heads,” branch 32, also having sixteen classes, must get 
along with one. Then again we wonder if the public knows that 
a teacher of sixteen pupils in an A 1st, class draws nearly twice 
the salary (in some cases) given to a teacher of over two hundred 
children in the lowest grade. 

Brooklyn people will do well to look into this matter of salaries 
a little more closely. A TEACHER. 





com 
hich | editor of The Union Signal, a 


or | parents and teachers. 


T had never seen a class hold their hands in the proper position 
when writing until I visited a night school in Brooklyn, at the 
Keep School. I found there eighty pupils under Dr. Bearce, 
engaged in scribbling to music. The scholars move’ their right 
hands through the air with the pen in position, keeping time with 
the music, right and left. At the words, “hands down,” all 
hands came down on the paper like a flock of pigeons, and the 
sound of scratching pens was heard as the scholars traced straight 
lines across the foolscap back and forth as nearly as possible on 
the same line. The music changed, and the motions changed to 
circles, or ovals. Then copies of business forms were placed be- 
fore the pupils. They copied them in the free-hand style. Some 
pupils had pen-handles fastened to the palm of the hand, which 
prevented the hand from turning over. But nearly all were in 
the right position, and many were already good writers. 

In other rooms classes were engaged in bookkeeping, geometry, 
arithmetic. As we passed through one room a boy was asked to 
multiply 24% by 214, he answered 614. On being asked how he ob- 
tained it, he answered, “I added & to %, making 1; this with 2 
made 3; two time three made six, 4 by 4 gave 34. So the answer 
was 614." The teacher placed on the blackboard 1275 times 1275 
and asked for the answer. It was given at once, 1,625,625. To the 
enquiry, ‘How ?” The answer was given, “ Draw a line separat- 
ing 7) from 12. The 75 is three quarters. Add them, making one 
and a-half. Added to 12 is 13, multiplied by 12 gives 162. 
Three-fourths times three-fourths is nine-sixteenths, equal to 
5625. The total is 1,425,625.” 

We went into another room where the students were engaged 
in learning short-hand writing according to Munson’s system. 
There were classes in drawing, elocution, etc., that I did not 
visit. I was satisfied that such a school was of priceless value to 
the young business men and women who wanted a gvod educa- 
tion. Many of the teachers were principals in day schools, and 
perfectly fitted for their positions. Supt. J. W. SKINNER. 
Children’s Aid Soctety Schools, New York City. 





REPRESENTATIVE EDUCATORS OF THE 
WEST.—IlI. 





MARY B. WEST. 

In the annals of history many women have gained a 
prominent name ; whether the reputation is a national 
or alocal one, its worth is valued in the record of human- 
ity, according to the benefit derived from the power 
with which time and circumstances have endowed the 
possessor. 

Mary B. West has earned a reputation in the state of 
Illinois by her earnest efforts in the cause of temperance. 
As an educator she has performed special work in this 
direction by giving lectures at teachers’ associations, on 
the subject of educating the youth of the land to avoid 
the use of intoxicating drinks, by enlightening them on 
the evil results which arise from this pernicious habit. 

Generally evils can be overcome by striking at the 
root ; but good can be promoted by nourishing root and 
branch. It might be a question whether it were not 
better to overcome evil by the development of goodness, 
rather then spend all the force upon conflict with evil. 

Temperance against intemperance is now one of the 
great issues of the day ; and the querry : how can intem- 
perance be overcome, is studied by everyone who is- in- 
terested in the culture and happiness of all mankind. 

One faction says : ‘‘ Crush or take away the evil.” Very 
well; give us the means. Another faction says: ‘‘ Edu- 
cate and direct the youthful minds to comprehend the 
effects of this great evil, and thus gain a victory over 
the destroyer by a power that wil) not die but last 
forever.” 

Both remedies are consistent, and can work together 
in perfect harmony. If they were intelligently applied 
by all good people all over the United States, a great 
curse would soon be lifted from the American people. 

Miss West is the author of leaflets on scientific tem- 
perance, which have had a large circulation, thus sew- 
ing the seeds of a power that will in time reduce the 
number and inmates of our asylums, poor-houses, and 
jails ; make happier homes and more joyful hearts. 

Mary B. West was born in Galesburg, Ills., where she 
was educated. She passed examination for Knox Col- 
lege, at the age of thirteen; but students were not ,al- 
lowed to enter college until fourteen years of age. So 
she taught school in the meantime. 

She was graduated at the age of seventeen, being the 
youngest member of her class. At once she was em- 
ployed in teaching in the public schools of Knox County, 
where she served until elected county superintendent 
of schools, in which capacity she remained nine years, 
being re-elected once and appointed once. 

Miss West resigned her position for the purpose of 
writing a history of the state of Illinois, whichis not yet 

, on account of her assuming the duties of 

devoted to temper- 

ance. She is the author of a work entitled : “‘ Childhood 
Care Culture,” a volume that is very useful to 


As a representative educator of Illinois, Mary B. West 
18 ing a real and lasting work in the temper- 
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TECHNICAL QUESTIONS. 


Answered by N. B. Wesster, LL.D., Yonkers, N. Y. 


1. Did the Jutes, Angles, and Saxons have any system of 
education before they came to the island of Great Britain ? 
When was writing first used among them ? T.E.E. 
It can hardly be said they had any system of education, 
as the term is now used, but they did pay much attention 
to the “ bringing up”’ of their children according to their 
views of education. 

The Gleemen or Minstrels were educators of old and 
young, as they sang in their alliterated verses the brave 
and good deeds of dead heroes or living warriors. 

When alphabetical writing was first used by the northern 
Teutonic nations of Europe cannot be exactly determined 
but it was before they received the Greek and Latin alpha 
bets. The characters they first used are called rwnes, and 
they were used by the most learned as magical marks in 
augury, and hence fdrbidden on the introduction of Christ- 
ianity and of the Roman characters. 





2. Does the sponge belong to the animal or the vegeta- 
ble kingdom? In what zone is it found ; how obtained ? 


Sponge consists of skeletons of low forms of animals be- 
longing to the division called protezoa. Sponges are found 
in the torrid and the temperate zones. They are usually 
obtained by divers who descend to the depth of from thirty 
to one hundred and fifty feet and detach the sponges from 
the rocks to which they are attach ed. 


8. Why is twilight so much shorter at the mouth of the 
Mississippi River than at its source? Is there any twilight 
at the equator ? 

The shortest twilight is one hour and twelve minutes at 
the equator. At the poles twilight lasts nearly two months 
making the polar night only about seventy days instead of 
the theoretical six months. 

Twilight, caused by reflection and, partially, by refraction 
of the atmosphere, lasts till the sun sinks eighteen degrees 
below the horizon. This time is longer as the latitude in- 
creases, as is explained in any good work on astronomy. 

At New York the longest twilight is more than two hours. 
At London, in June and July, the evening twilight lasts 
till the morning twilight begins. So there is perpetual 
twilight. With these preliminary remarks, it may be said 
the shorter twilight at the mouth of the Mississippi is due to 
its geographical position nearer the equator. 


4. Has sovereignty of Europe any surname ? What is the 
surname of Queen Victoria ’ 

Royal houses in Europe retain the patronymics of their 
founders. Guelph is the name of the present royal family 
of England, and hence Victoria is a Guelph, descended 
from Cunegonde, heiress of Guelph in the eleventh 
century. 

When Miss Guelph married her cousin Albert, who was 
descended from the house of Wettin, established in Saxony 
about the time of origin of the house of Guelph, she properly 
became Mrs. Wettin, and, as an ordinary mortal, Queen 
Victoria is now the Widow Wettin. 


5. Why is that country lying back of Quebec City called 
the “‘ Plains of Abraham ?” 

If the reader can refer to “Pictorial Canada,” page 
twenty-four, he will find the Plains, or more properly, the 
Heights of Abraham were so called from an old Scotch 
pilot, Abraham Martin. 


6. On which side of the Mississippi River does the drift 
tend to collect, and why ? 

On the right or west side, because of the rotation of the 
earth from west toeast. Trade winds owe their tendency 
westward to the same cause. 


7. What is the origin of placing a horseshoe over the 
door ? 

The origin of the superstition concerning horseshoes has 
not been clearly traced. It has been referred to the inde- 
cent phallic orgies of the old Greeks of festivals of Bacchus, 
but this is not probable. It is certain that horseshoes have 
for centuries been believed by the vulgar and even by 
people of learning (not knowledge), to have talismanic 
power to protect against witches and evil spirits. Why, 
would be hard to say. Lord Nelson had a horseshoe nailed 
to the mast of the Victory at Trafalgar. Sailors especially, 
believe in the mystic power of horseshoes. 

8. Has Rhode Island two capitals ? 

Rhode Island, the smallest of the United States, is the 
only state with two capitals, viz., Providence and New- 
port. 

9. What is the length of time from the Creation to the 
birth of Christ ? Some authorities give it as 4004, but it is 
said the Sphinx was chiselled out of rock 4500 B. C. 

Nobody knows. Writers on sacred chronology differ in 
conclusions from 3483 years to 6984 years from the cre- 
ation of man to the birth of Christ. The Septuagint version 
gives 5872 years. Hales, 5411: and Usher (usually fol- 
lowed), 4004. More than one hundred and twenty estimates 
have been published by chronological writers between the 
limits named above. 

If by Creation, the formation of the solid crust of the 
earth is meant, Sir William Thompson says one hundred 
million years, and from a vaporous conditions a time incon- 
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NEW BOOKS. 


OcToBER. Edited by Oscar Fay Adams. Boston: Frank- 
lin — Hawley Sts., D. Lothrop & Co. 154 pp. 
cents. 


In this volume of “ Through the Year with the Poets,” 
the editor has brought together what the poets of the Old 
and the New World have to say about the month of October, 
which, like June, has found its lyrists mainly among the 
modern poets, and those, chiefly, Americans. The reason 
is plain, for the English October is. sober and brown, and 

esses no characteristics that call for enthusiasm. On 
he other hand, the American October is full of brightness 
and color more vivid than any other month in the year. 
The poetry she inspires, consequently, is full of the bright, 
gay color of the season. Nd | few of the later poets sym- 
thize with the immortal and inspired Bryant, in his idea 
hat autumn brings the “‘ melancholy days, the saddest of 
the year,” but rather, give gee nef to the wings of 
their thoughts to soar away in peculiarly bright poems on 
this their favorite month. The volume is full of quotable 
things, and perfect, bright pictures of October in all her 
phases. Not one poem could well be omitted, and all de- 
serve to become permanent in literature. 


THE LITTLE MASTER. By J. T. Trowbridge. Illustrated. 
panten i ‘ae & Shepard; New York: Chas. T. Dilling- 
am. 25, 


Mr. Trowbridge’s stories are perhaps most popular with 
young People, but older people, and teachers especially, 
will interested in this little book. It will recall to 
many the early days of their experience as a teacher, and 
the hero, Chauncey Mayhew, will be sure to obtain their 
sympathy as much as his trials and victories will excite 
their interest. The story begins with a disappointment 
for the young teacher. This is nothing new in the ex- 
perience of a teacher—in fact it belongs to the natural order 
of events, for a teacher, no matter how successful, must 
certainly start ont with disappointments. In the present 
case, Chauncey Mayhew’s disappointment is speedily fol- 
owed by encouragement. He has the fortune to make an 
impression upon the son (and a very self-willed son, too) 
of the chairman of the schoolcommittee. The chairman is 
virtually the whole committee, and through the influence 
of the son, Chauncey receives the appointment ‘“‘to keep 
school” in the Mt. Dustan district. His experiences in 
this district with both the scholars and the committee, 
form the “meat of twenty-five chapters of the book. He 
resigned—why, is toid in the last chapter. There are sev- 
eral illustrations scattered throughout the book, which 
—— the most telling incidents in the story. It is need- 
ess to say the story is well told; that is presumed as a 
matter of course, for all of Mr. Trowbridge’s stories have 
been well told. This story has appeared in one of the Bos- 
ton periodicals, and had a large circulation—which fact, 
outside of its author’s name, will tend to made it 
popular. 


SEPTEMBER. Though the Year with the Poets. E/ited by 
Oscar Fay Adams. Boston: D. Lothrop& Co. 75 cents. 


Like the year itself, Mr. Adams’s series of ‘‘ Through 
the Year with the Poets” is getting aged, with the ex- 
ception that the series is really one month older than the 
year, it having begun last December, one month before the 
year. A feature of these volumes has been the remark- 
ably pure literary style of the contents, and the present 
issue is no exception. In all, there are one hundred and 
forty-eight poems, the productions of one hundred and 
eight writers. Ofcourse this collection does not include 
all that has been written with special application to Sep- 
tember; but Mr. Adams has, with much care and after 
due deliberation, selected the most beautiful of what has 
been written, and included with them a few exquisite 
origina! contributions. Mrs. Mary E. Blake, who is known 
to a wide circle of readers as “ E. B.” is represented in 
this volume by a strong original poem, entitled ‘‘The 
Equinoctial,”” and Mr. James Jeffry Roche, the junior 
editor of The Pilot, contributes the poem, “‘Summer is 
Past.”” Mrs. Alice Williams Brotherton has contributed a 
characteristic quatrain, called “September,” and Mr. 
Henry Tyrrell the poem. “Autumn in the Cayuga Val- 
ley,” in which very likely the sons of Cornell University 
wili be interested. The opesing Pease is by Robert Kelly 
Weeks, who diedin 1876, after having attained consider- 
able fame as one of our most promising young poets. The 
place of honor on the title-page has been given to 
some verses from ‘“‘The Angel of God in the Garden of 
Phantasy,” 7 Theophile Marzials. Throughout, the book 
is a marvel of taste and excellence, and the printers have 
done their share in the mechanical preparation. 


ESSENTIAL STUDIES IN ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE. With Questions and Exercises, selected Readings 
and References, numerous Biographical Notes, etc., ete. 
For School and College Use. By James Baldwin, Ph.D. 
Philadelphia: John E. Potter & Co., 617 Samson St. 
384 pp. $1.25. Price for Introduction, $1.00. 


In the arrangement of this volume, its different chapters 
and subdivisons present tne history of English and Ameri- 
can Literature after a new method, as the works of a simi- 
lar character are grouped and studied 
compared with each other, and the attention of the stu- 
dent is directed principally to books, rather than authors. 
Its distinguishing features are the development of the 
different forms of English and American literature. with 
its ceculiar phases at certain periods in the history of 
English and American ee Besides receiving due 
notice as an important branch of study throughout the 
book, American literature is made the subject of a separ- 
ate chapter, in which the story of its development is briefly 
told. Illustrative quotations are inserted for the pu 
of arousing greater interest in the works under considera- 
tion, while questions and exercises, designed to awaken 
thought, hold a prominent part. Notes are found at the 
end of each chapter, and the student is directed to the best 
—_ — es — ie <er in the pa te . 

systemati study o @ great masterpieces of our 
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chapters of this volume embrace the following subjects : 
Beginnings of English Literature, Ballads, Story-telling 
Poetry, Allegories. The Drama, Historical Writings, Epic 
Poetry, Religious Prose, Essays, Didactic, Meditative, and 
Reflective Poetry, Satire, Wit and Humor, Prose Fiction, 
Descriptive Poetry and Pastorals, Lyric Poetry, American 
Literature. This volume is greatly to be commended on 
account of its method of development, questions and ex- 
ercises, illustrative quotations, and way ot presenting the 
great masterpieces. ; 

It is well bound, has food paper and type, with covers 
tastefully decorated in brown and black. 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES IN AMERICAN HIsTORY. With 
Numerous Search Questions. By Geo. A. Williams, 
A.M. Syracuse, N. Y.:C. W. Bardeen. 50 cents. 

Of late years there has been quite a revolution in the 
method of teaching history. Instead of the pupil receiving 
so many pages or paragraphs to study, they are givena 
topic to read up or study about; and this system has given 
rise to ogee plans, etc., for presenting the lesson. Ac- 
cording to the plan of this book, American history has 
been divided into eight periods, which are subdivided into 
epochs. During each epoch there is one or more topics to 
be discussed as component parts of the history. The first 
period refers to the mythical history, America before 
Columbus ; the second, the Period of Search, comprising 
the times of the great discoveries. The third period deals 
with the Beginnings, or the settlement of the several col- 
onies in America; and the fourth, that of Resistance, em- 
bracing the times just before and during the Revolution: 
which is followed by the Period of Weakness, until Wash- 
ington’s inauguration, which commences the Period of 
of Union. This period extends to the inauguration of 
Buchanan in 57, when the Period of Disunion is upon us. 
The Period of Reunion follows immediately after the war, 
and extends up to the present. Tthe Search Questions are 
a worthy feature, and combined with the references, 
which are largely of the lighter and more interesting illus- 
trations of history, will be sure to arouse the delight and 
the ideas of the pupils. Throughout, the arrangement is 
practical and intelligent. 


LADY VALWORTH’s DIAMONDS, and THE HAUTED CHAMBER. 
By “ The Duchess.” Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
319 pp. 75 cents 
These two stories, or novelettes, from the pen of the 
** The Duchess,”’ are written in the usual attractive and 
fascinating manner. ‘“‘ Lady Valworth’s Diamonds”’ rep- 
resents some English families of wealth and standing. The 
son of Lady Valworth, who, by the way, is a polite 
scoundrel, is engaged to a charming girl of seventeen, the 
possessor of a large fortune and some costly saphires, and 
at the same time madly in love with the governess of the 
young heiress. The diamonds possessed by Lady Val- 
worth, and the beautiful saphires, are stolen, and in the 
reading of the book, this graceless son is found to be the 
thief, who steals them to bestow as gifts upon the gover- 
ness. The author represents the characters she deals with 
true to life, and for a short story it is a good one. 
THE HAUNTED CHAMBER is a much more tragical story, 
thoroughly English in every respect. There is the castle, 
with its ivy-covered turrets, secret passages, and old, for- 
saken tower, at the top of which, after ascending several 
flights of steps, and passing through great iron doors, the 
Haunted Chamber is reached, whose door has a peculiar 
spring lock, and forms a very important part of the story. 
"here are pathos, intrigue, love, misery, and happiness 
combined, and the author has shown a g deal of skill in 
faithfully representing them. The book is prettily bound 
in bright green, trimmed with black and gilt. 


CHIVALRIC DAYS AND THE Boys AND GIRLS WHO HELPED 
TO MAKE THEM. By E. 8. Brooks. Illustrated. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. 


It is too often assumed that the days of te 4 have 
passed; but as this author says: “Truth and honor, 
courtesy and gentleness, purity and faith, can never grow 
old ; so all days may be full of chivalry, all deeds may be 
instinct with that earnestness of purpose that lives in the 
heart of every well-regulated boy or girl.”” The principles 
of chivalry have been set forth in this book, by presenung 
a sketch of the life of such boys and girls in different 
epochs of the world’s history as have left an ipgeeen for 
good and noble deeds. Mr. Brooks has pursued the same 
plan in this book that made his former work, “ Historic 
Boys,” so popular; taking an interesting event in history, 
he expands it into the most ies story, adding 
fictitious characters where necessary to fill in or help out 
the historical details. To show that a chivalric spirit is not 
limited to one age or ane, he uses illustrations of vari- 
ous times and localities: Cinderalla’s Ancestor, a tale of 
Thebes, B C. 2500; The Favored of Baal, a story of Carthage, 
B. C, 288; The Gage of a Princess, of the Roman period, 
A.D, 292; The Tell-Tale Foot, a Parisian tale of 750; The 
Rede of the Elves, located at Winchester, 856 ; The Boys 
of Blackfnars, London, 1381; The Cloister of the Seven 
Gates, a story of old Servia, 1389 ; The Story of the Field of 
Cloth of Gold, which combines four stories in the one, 
and deals with England and France, 1520; Monsieur, the 
Captain of the Caravel, ng Sere stories of the 
North Sea, 1666; and The Little rd cf the Manor, a 
New York sketch, 1783. A few of the stcries have ap- 
in print before in St. Nicholas, but the majority 
have been written especially for this volume. There isa 
large number of illustrations, which are well executed and 
accurate in every detail. The book is well printed in large 
type on good paper, and attractively bound in cloth in 
gold yg blue. It would make a most excellent holiday 
present. 


SuHort STUDIES IN ENGLISH. New York and Chicago. A. S. 
Barnes & Co. cents. 
Contributed by a Brooklyn principal. 
When we say that we teach composition we mean, of 
course, that we teach the correct arrangement of thoughts 
upon paper. The subject of composition, then, compre- 
hends those of grammar and rhetoric. ‘he latter study 
dealiag with thought more restrictively adapted to the 
adult min 
criticism of classical works. e former being an import- 
ant of the child’s earliest education, must be taught 
by that method best calculated to meet the mental necessi- 
ties of the youes pupils; namely, the constructive. The 
almost utter tailure of the old and well-tested method of 
@ grammar is attributable to mistaken theory. It 
took litile notice of the child’s habits of speech during the 
first years of schooling, trusting to the spontaneous correc: 
habitual errors when the time should come Se +4 
of the parta of speech, the rules of syntax, 





may very properly be taught by analysis and ~ 


laws of logical construction. Experience has shown that 
few pupils apply the knowl gained through parsing 
and grammatical analysis to reform in their own composi- 
tion, either oral or written. The old grammars are of little 
avail, save as reference books. We want an entirely dif- 
ferent plan of teaching grammar—one that will provide the 
effective ounce of prevention rather than the futile ton of 
cure. Of all the praiseworthy attempts to frame a method 
of teaching grammar and doing away with the grammars, 
the best that has come to our notice is a little work 
entitled, “‘Sbort Stories in English,” published by A. 8. 
Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago. It is largely com- 

of conversational lessons, the material of which is 
suggested by pictures. Each pretty cut is accompanied by 
a series of questions, the answers to which, when properly 
united, form a neat little narrative. This, when written, 
is in turn made the subject of skillful questioning by which 
the principles of grammar and composition are deduced 
from practice. This method of instruction 1s supplemented 
by others, no less practical. Indeed, the treatment of lan- 
guage in this work counts as one of its chief merits that of 
variety. While, however, the charm of novelty invests each 
new lesson, the progression of the whole is admirable. The 
rynthette and analytic powers of the young student are 
about equally taxed and ere | cultivated. The habit of 
observation, and the exercise of the imagination are en- 
couraged, and much valuable information upon extraneous 
subjects is —— before the pupil in the most attractive 
manner. The forms of letter-writing receive careful atten- 
tion. We heartily recommend this book to all teachers of 
young children. Its work may be taken up by pupils in 
second or third reader, and is full of valuable suggestions 
for teachers of even the lowest classes. Its scope includes 
the conjugation of verbs and a very complete set of rules 
for the use of punctuation marks. 


How Nort To TEAcH, Revised and Enlarged, with THE 
Way To TEACH, and A Short Series of Number Lessons. 
(After Grube.) Also Test Problems for Review Exercises. 
B m. M. Giffin, A M. Seventh Edition. New York 
and Chicago: A. S. Barnes & Co. 84 pp. 50 cents. 


This little book, divided into three parts, is designed by 
its author as an aid to inexperienced teachers. It has been 
prepared as the result of years in training work and obser- 
vation, and has led the author to make the collection of 
‘*things the teacher should not do.’”’ In Part II., or, ‘‘ How 
Not to Teach,” are found five short chapters, on, I., Teach- 
ing; II., Discipline; IIL, Etiquette; IV., Health. ‘The 
fifth chapter, is short and to the point, having the title, 
“ Multum In Parvo.” These chapters are unique in their 
arrangement, consisting of a short, trite saying, what a 
teacher should not do, followed by what will occur if he 
does. In the first part, or “The Way to Teach,” are three 
chapters, arranged in the same manner as Part II., the 
subjects being, Teaching; Discipline; Miscellaneous. 
Part III., is composed of a short series of “‘ Number Les- 
sons,’’ and test problems for review exercises, designed for 
the teacher's use. The Grube method is tollowed, and a 
free use of objects. By this method children, especially 
when they can read, and use a book, soon learn to depend 
upon themselves and learn rapidly. In the middle of the 
book in an appendix, which contains a variety of quota- 
tions in prose and poetry, and is considered by the author 
an excellent drill for primary children, as by them, em- 
phasis, inflection, articulation, and pitch may be taught 
as well as from a reading book. By this means, children 
learn something about authors, in a pleasant way, which 
has a tendency to make them want to read and learn more 
of them, and the person is fortunate who begins early to 
store his mind with trite and apt quotations from standard 
= so that they are ready for tuture use at a moment’s 
notice. 
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On the 16th of August, 1886, this superb text-book had been published just 
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years. It had been adopted in more than 


200 


cities and towns for public school use, and in more than 


300 


private schools, academies, colleges, etc. The number printed during that time was 


60,000 


copies, and the population of the cities and towns adopting it was (by the census 
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Is not only the most complete, but aise the most 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


‘* The moon is shining bright as day, 
Boys and girls go out to play.” 

But don’t play with gunpowder ! don’t 
play with dynamite! Don't handle any 
of these dangerous compounds unless you 
are provided with a set of laboratory ap- 
paratus, and are sure that all the chemi- 
cals you are using are absolutely pure. 
You may make assurance doubly sure 
in this direction by purchasing your 
school and laboratory a }paratus, and also 
your chemicals, of Mr. E. B. Benjamin, of 
6 Barclay St., New York, who is an im- 
porterand manufacturer of these goods and 
agent for non-blistering Platinum. He 
keeps on hand a large stock of first-class 
goods, at low rates, and solicits your cor- 
respondence. 





The Reason Why. 


It is said “ there’s nothing new under the sun,” 
and it may be a true saying. But when the light 
ot reason is thrown on some of the every day oc- 
currences in life, it is astonishing how littie we 
actually know as to the whys and wherefores of 
matters which attract our attention. In the 
hurly-burly of this worid we are apt to take for 
granted facts as they appear, because we have 
not time to thoroughly investigate them. The 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Com ~_~ 
has endeavored to save the enquiring mind the 
trouble of much research, and hes published in a 
little book entitled, “ Why and Wherefore.” 
many reasons why various facts exist. The lan- 
guage is ay aid simple, and the volume might 
be used with profit as a reliable class book in 
public and private schools. As a household ref- 
erence it is invaluable, and children, as well as 
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Can it be expected 
You won't be neglected, 

If you are, 

Instead of far, 
Sunburned, Tanned, Freckled, 
Sallow, Pimpled, Speckled ? 
And now why 
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grown peopie, can read and understand it. 

While this publication is in a measure an ad- 
veortising medium for the Railway Cumpany, 
that fact does not detract from its value, and a 
copy of “ Why and Wherefore” will be sent free 
to any address by enclosing ten cents in postace 
to A. V. Hi. Carpenter, General Passenger Agent, 
Mi!waukee, Wis. 
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75 Madison St., Chicago, 
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Dr. J. H. SCHENCE has published 
A NEW AND ELABORATE 


BOOK 


on the Treatment and Cure of 


CONSUMPTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINT 
4n0 DYSPEPSIA 


which will be mailed FREE to al 
who want it. If you are, or know 
of any one who is, afflicted with, or 
liable to any of these diseases, send 
name and address (plainly written) to 
Dr. J. H. SCHENCK & SON, 
(Name this paper.) Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
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GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


Holiday Opening 
DOLLS, TOYS, 


F ANGY GOODS. 


Our display this season is larger 
and more elegant than ever be- 


fore. During the past season our 
buyers have been in Europe and 
the greatest care has been exer- 
cised in selecting the newest and 
choicest goods to be found in the 
manufacturing centres of Europe. 
Our purchases are made directl 
from the manufacturers, whtek 
enables us to offer specially low 
prices to those looking for 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Our importations are larger and 
the variety greater than ever be- 
fore. Our reputation for being 
the leading house in America in 
Holiday Goods of every descrip- 
tion for twenty-nine years will be 
fully sustained this. season. 


Orders by mail will receive careful at- 
— and goods shipped.on any date 
desired. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing, Establishment, |=: 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & €0., 





years 
5 and 7 John Street, New York. pla 


47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
43 North Charles Street, Baltimore, 
Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and 
— Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without 

n 
Good S received and returned by maiiand ex- 
peeass see called for and delivered free within 
mits. 
Sond for Circular and Price List. 





EADERS wil confer a favor by mention- | ho 


a the ScHooL JOURNAL when com- 
ing with advertisers, 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


A Revolution ! 

Is cempene = Kong than a simple revolt 
or even a rebellion. 

Perhaps you remember when Louis 
XVILI. afl about the attack on the Bas- 
tile, the deluded monarch exclaimed : 

“Tt is a revolt!” 

‘‘Nay, sire,” replied a frank courtier, 
** it is a revolution !” 

And so when we hear of the revolution 
in cyclopedias, we know it means 
something more than ordinary. 

And particularly when a words are 
used by such a firm as Johnson & Co., 
the publishers of the famous cyc! — 

When we hear that Johnson’s niver- 
sal Cyclopedia, already among the best 
has just been revised and even further 
improved in every department, at a cost 
of over sixty thousand dollars, we realize 
that it is a marvel among the miracles of 
modern publishing enterprise. 

The great reduction in prices has made 
this a cyclopzedia for the people, and the 
people are buying it. 





A great work on education has newly 
appeared, if we may believe the words of 
a prominent critic in one of our leading 
educational journals. This writer, speak- 
ing of Rosenkrantz’s ‘‘ Philosophy of Edu- 
cation,” just published by the Appletons, 
says : 

** This is the strongest book on the Phil- 
osophy of Education that has appeared in 
English. It is vigorous, keen, profound. 
We have never had any work on educa- 
tion take such a hold of us as this volume. 
There is scarcely a sentence from begin- 
ning to end that we did not want to re- 
— | before taking the next. We can 
— conceive a mind in American ped- 

y that could not make a critical 


udy of nearly every paragraph to great 
advantage.” 


The visitor at Lowell, Massachusetts, who is in- 
terested in the ome ment of American mapu- 
factures, can hardly do better than call at the 
famous works of Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co. Here the 
[nea of fine proprietary medicines is ac- 

mplished upon a scale and in a manner trul 
hile. mi, “X five articles are produced. 
ome Sasaparil yer’s Hair Vigor, Ayer’s 
e Cure, = Cho Pectoral, and Ayer’s 
Oxthartic Pills, but each is made in quantities to 
mony © the markets of the new and old worlds. 
The modern system of manufacture is here car- 
ried out to perfec ection. Labor is so divided and 
subdivided that the establishment is independent 
of the outside market. From the raw material 
to the Seaver 3s of the finished products nothing 
is left to the parties. The rise and fall of 
prices, the stoppage ot ——— the “ cornering’ 
ofa market, are unknown terms to an industry 
we is complete in itself. Another feature of 
equal importance is the utilization of modern 
ideas and labor-saving appliances. Few readers 
are aware that American inventive genius has 
entered into every trade, from the | to the 
most insignificant. In bottling, weighing, meas- 
et , cutting, and may machinery now takes 
the place of the huma . One machine does 
the anne ofa multitude of human beings, and so 
makes that which, without it, would be only at 
the command of the rich. Beyond the mere sav- 
ing in money to both producer and consumer, 
more thorough and accurate manufacture and 
better results are attained by this use of machin- 
ery. The same economy in detail and extensive- 
ness as to output, mark the preparation of each 
article. Percolation, extraction, filtration, and 
bottling are, with the aid of machinery, done 
upon so large a scale that the annual output 
seems an im bility, being measured by mil- 
i hiss ing extra is the highest 
et seem: e vagance e er 
economy. The waste of manual labor is un- 
known; breakage by clumsy hands and careless 
feet never occurs. Machine converts the 
manufactory into an almost automatic Pros, 
whose expense is less than the cost o 
labor. For this reason the ye tions, though 
made of finer aud better ma than are their 
European rivals, sell for a oa eee than do 
the latter, at homeandabroad. In fact, the mod- 
ern system of labor-saving mechanisms has so 
far revolutionized industrial = —» 3 it is now 
im ble for the cheapest labor to compete 
with that of an American, gugettmpented with his 
own creations in steel ahd iron. This system un- 
derlies the success of Ayer’s preparations, and by 
its means the proprietors have done much to ex- 
tend d the 1 fame of se enterprise. 
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Pt the Atlan sea-board of 
United Ste w r ——— a be 
moaars co are frequent, yer erry 
ronera mglaint the , Ar 


list. In I kan 
all those newly settled lands 

pogh bE afflic’ 

Ague Cure has lo 


where 
t humanity, Ayer’s 
ic 
Ayer’s a 3 


been a favorite x 
appreciated and ay in 
Os the Wood are peevelent. 
were adopted as a famil 





scrofula and humors 


y v 
and though Deayiy inte Pe ti 
undred younger rivals, have id their 
r a merits the 
is regarded for 


urposes, 
we of notice is the care displa: 
ay ot nton This is so x a 
, that the medicines once delivered, | § 
or years. preparations of con- 
cifeull packed and un- 

od 


p a osnare in 
Deapive vo ny ee 
emcee sett 
\ apared in 1 cli pen] § = 
er conditions even most sae 





American Analyst, Aug. 1, 1886. 








[Bfror. [jorzmus on 


Tomer Soaps: 
“ You have demonstrated that 
soap bw potnade. I, therfore cordily com - 


mend to iadies and to the communi genera 
the employment of your pure * la Belle 
ulterated article. 


Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 








Y‘ Costumes 
of finest fabrick 


are d 


°F lye red 


at witheat i injury 


LEWANLO'S 


FRENG DYEING AND 


CLEANSING 
ESTABLISHMENT, 

17 Temple Place, | Fifth Aye. cor, W. 14th 8t 

Boston, U. 8. A. New York. 


Price List Sent Free. 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER, 





HE TYPEWRITER has become a ne- 
cessity in business and professional 
offices, and the demand for it is so great 
that the schools are teaching 5 typewriting | ac 
as an essential branch of a p ical edu- 
“sé The 


cation. 

Charles Reade in his work on 
Coming Man,” says, ‘‘ A stenographer who 
can typewrite his notes, would be safer 
from poverty than a great Greek scholar.” 

For full particulars, address 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


339 Broadway, New York. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


tory Belle for Bohes Scheels Churchoncs 
MENEELY & CO. | sts» 


WEST TROY, N., ¥. 1826, 
Description and prices on 


BOOK AGENTS W 


PLATFORM | EGHOES 


. By Fone B.G 


Le Pere a c 


CONSUME TION: 


of the worst kind gad of) Anis 
that et will send FWO 
LE TREATISE on this 

















TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 
rae agy ~~ B- 


Introduces to co! families, su 
ind Go —— very Se aeeaos ae 
a rv ore c- 
tion; as good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and 





Teachers’ Agency, 
nion Square, New Yerk. 


Reliable Teachers 


os or for Families, Schools, Col- 
Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Sy Rtg pe 
00 perty ren’ and 80) ool an 
Kindergarten Material, etc. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th 8t., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave. 
New York City. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 











| "Ss EXCH 
w? Teachers’ Bureau. Ce 


on plies Professors, Teacaers, Governesses, Mu- 
ans, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families and 
oe Also Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
Coase and Cashiers to Business Firme. 
—_ = D. CUL 
9 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 





REST TEACHERS, axo'ronercs. 


meee | Jroviaes for Families, Schools, and 
7. without c 
= 7 ong s with Positions. 
free to Pare’ 
School: ronan rented Tana sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc . 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
American School Institute, 7 East 14th St. N.Y 


TEACHERS” AGENCY, “smxzer™ 


Syracuse, New York. 
The Best A mey | tor Employ- 

ers, other thin bens q ~% 

that which registers 

pumber of selected, available Sad 
thi classified candidates, 
‘mcy now numbers more 
Pag , a, to each of 
seperate en 
Rotegreph, tes- 
i letters sescived. 

— tems 0 ¢ indexing, 
will show wh ch 
of all these teachers are availa! le tor &@ particuiar po- 
sition, and then a closer comparison from t envel- 
~ t bey A = Dest fitted. Amo’ ees 

lady teachers at 

Secor of mathematics "eae 
i 

ELMI 


this which. S 
N. Y. 


nts. 





yocem mtly Act 
owa, i. an 
N School 
Gehoe pena, N. Y., $2 000, etc. 
Sent a ase letters received : TRA, 
886. As a result of arecent application to you 
ce im our Free Acad e 


. Allow me to express our geeky pt appreciation 
“ae ex- 





“Somethin ere 1s more needful than expense, 
And mani ae previous e’en to taste—’tis sense. 


TEACHERS who are ambitious and wish to 
improve their we SECURE more 
oo work and at the same time obtain 


should send stamp 
for our new circular giving list of places, and 
Application Form. 

The Union Teachers’ Agency. 
(Established 1880.) 16 Astor Place, N. Y. 
W. D. KERR, Secretary. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


No teacher registered until Agency has investi- 
ted candidate's record. Only it teachers 
en. ulars free. Call when in city. 


Yio Tremont Str ony promaaa,’ BOSTON. 
Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted in Every State and Territory. 
i ig and pishie mey and has been un 
seer supply 








ing teachers with po- 
an > 





secured the Pro- 

our eae for Mr. 

would have given it 

to another oant . TR TRIPP. "t Central Univer- 


sity of lowa. EB LAeo! Seen ene Est of 
testimonials to L. Bud A aL, mnpser, i. we 





DO YOU WANT TEACHERS ? 
DO YOU WANT SCHOOLS’ 


Southern School Agency. 
(ESTABLISHED 1880.) 

1 Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Schools 

and without 2. Supplies 

suitable a? — 

WINE, Propr., 26 South 

n. 


TEACHERS 
contains £00 large. pretty artistic. chrom: 





Our New Schoo! 


Aids are used [or 
. Each set 








wu 
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ind 
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hun 


Pro- 
wr Mr. 
ren it 
‘iver- 
ist of 
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Colds, Coughs, Bronchitis, 


And other affections of the Throat er Lungs, are speedily cured by the use of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. This medicine is an anodyne expectorant, potent in its action 
to check the advance of disease, allaying all tendency to Inflammation and Con- 
sumption, and speedily restoring health to the afflicted. **On several occasions, 
during the past year, I have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectcra!. Im cases of severe 
and sudden Colds, if used according to directions, it will, judging by my expe- 
rience, prove a sure cure. — L. D. Coburn, Addison, N. Y. 


Last December I suffered Feet from 
an attack of Bronchitis. physician | life. 
advised me to take Ayer’s Cherry Pecto- | Sweats, was ly reduced in flesh, and 
ral, which I did. Less than a bottle of ——- rapidly. ‘fun bottle and a half 
this medicine relieved and cured me.—| of the Pectoral cured me.— A. J. Eidson, 
Elwood D. Piper, Elgin, Ll. M. D., Middletown, ‘Tenn. 


LUNG COMPLAINTS. 


I have no hesitation in saying that Ij; About three years ago, as the resu"*of a 
regard Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral as the best | bad Cold, I had a Cough, from w—<h I 
remedy within my knowledge for the | could get nohelp until I commenced using 
eure of Colds, Chronic Bronchitis, Coughs, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. One bottle of 
and all diseases of the Throat and Lungs. | this medicine effected a complete cure. — 
—M. A. Rust, M. D., South Parish, Me. | John Tooley, Ironton, Mich. 


An experience of over thirty years en-| I have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, in 
ables me to say that there is no better | my family, for a number of years, and 
remedy for Sore Throat and Coughs, even | w ith marked success. For the eure of 
of long standing, than Ayer’s Cherry Pec-| Throat and Lung Complaints, I consider 
toral. It has ever been effective in my | this remedy invaluable. It never fails 
personal experience, and has warded off|to give perfect satisfaction.— Elihu M. 
many un attack of Croup from my 4 Robertson, Battle Creek, Mich. 


dren, in the course of their growth, be-| wo years ago I was taken suddenly ill. 


sides giving effective relief from Colds. — At first 1 su 4 
posed it was nothing but a 
Samuel Motter, Editor of the Emmits-| \o non cold, but I grew worse, and in 


burg Chronicle, Emmitsburg, Md. few weeks, was compelled to give up my 
We have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral,| work. The doctor told me that had 
in our family, a great while, and find it a} Bronchitis, which he was afraid would 
valuable medicine for Colds, Coughs, and | end in Consumption. I took two bottles of 
nll diseases of the Throat and Lungs.—| Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and was entirely 
Alice G. Leach, Jamaica Plain, Mass. cured. —J. L. Kramer, Danbury, Conn. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


‘TH | GREAT PRE FREE! | 


FREE! 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral once saved my 
ad a constant Cough, Night 
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ers or Jewelers. own 


of da’ 
Soe Eow Th iW "Tit" CiN ChE OM Pate: ee 


noe ie OFTEE 18 FOR NEW SUBSCLIDERA ONLY soc=" 
WILL NOT BE $OLD SEPARATE, A: Sct Premien te ended sy mare 


Wt Iso send 1,00 for one year's eubscription to F erm and Pioumabehd han Weil be caus ye sta tr) 
or one sou 
paid as a premium. Ls have been so bong before the abl: as eouerprising you yr 


rn a oar ese” abliahen oR ype py Any fin cap 
<==" PUBLISH'S FARM AND HOUSEHOLD, | Witte iD. CONN. 


AN EDUCATIONAL CLASSIC. NOW READY. 


The Philosophy of Education. 


tf A 
int 


| 





By T. TATE. Revised and Annotated by E. E. SHEIB, Ph. ye Syte 
of the Louisiana State Normal School. 1 vol., uni h binding, 
336 pages. Price, $1.50; Pee angie mek Oh eu dee coute entre. 


This has long been a standard work in England. years avo, most of its 
teaching is in di direct line _ ee New ye . Col, Parker stron ly iy recommends it LT one of 
the best books ho desire to study will be cop- 
lously annotated with reference to to = oS Reodinn Oneis a byt Suen sapiaees 

This book was thought so and Minn. ae it. 


E. L. KELLOGG. o- Hogg Soa a Publishers, 
25 Clinton Place, New York. 


READERS will confer a favor by mention the ScHOoL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 4 ing 


GLADE: TIDINGS STO ALE! 


=o ae ers 
of - Cee ed ea 
Yor full particulars address 















GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


P ©. Bex 269, 


ras believed that man came 
i a 5 a to one. This 

ns every y in this country, es- 
pertally i in Boston. It is a common spec- 
tacle to see men come from beans and re- 
turn to them at the corresponding meal 
next day.—Norristown Herald. 


Mr. Parton says: “If Andrew Jackson 
heard a lamb bleat i in the night, he would 
get up and see to it.” O, well, we know 
a man, right here in Brooklyn, who is so 
tender-hearted that if he hears a kitten, 
even an infirm old kitten, mew in th: | 
night, he will get up and look after it!-- | 
with a gun.—Burdette. 


A descriptive writer thus concludes an 

affecting obituary in a Sussex County, N. 

J., paper: 

es To all his friends he bid adieu, “Sr 

A more sudden death one never knew, * 

As he was leading his horse to drink, 

She kicked and killed him quicker than a 

wink.” 

This appeared in the Washingwn ‘Star 

exactly as follows: 

‘Farewell dear little Robert Allen, 

Gone to meet his dear departed pa; 

In yonder lovely world up higher, 

dae by the golden throne of blazing 
re, 

He waits for his little brothers and his sis- 

ters and His Ma.” 


“‘Haste thee, nymph, and bring with 
thee 


Jest and youthful jolilty.”— Milton. 


If President Cleveland had as many 
other toes as he has vetoes, what a bonanza 
he would be for the chiropodist! 


IMPORTANE, 
When {= visit or — re ee! aity, save 
Bageage Grand Snion a $2 Carriage and 
o entral De rity rt nion Hotel, Sarees vend 


~y rooms fitted up at a cost of onc 


million do lan.” levator $l and pewarde perday. Euro- 
Restaurant supplied with 

e L, rse cars, st and elevated rail- 
roads to all =, Families can live better for 


less money at the Grand Union Hotei than at any 
other first-class hetel in the city 


A little Harlem girl recently said she 
was not afraid of mad dogs, because her 
father was a pastor. 


Important to all Who Work 


for a living. Write to Hallet & Co., Portland, 
Maine. and they will send you full information, 
free. showing you how you can make from $5 to 
$25 and upwards a day and live at home, where 
ever you are located. Some have made over $5° 
in a day, Capital not required ; you are started 
free. All ages; Both sexes, Ail isnew. Great 
incomes surefrom the start. Fortunes await al! 
workers who begin at once. 


‘*This is an age of wonders,” said a man 
as he made a straw hat felt by touching it. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
mi yess for CHILDREN T 


shoald al 
a 80) S the GUMS. allays 
BEST - 

A BOTTLE. 


— 
os 


FTEN 
RES WIND COLIC « and is the 
= TOR DIARRHGEA. 250 


Mush rooms—Cheap restaurants. 


A stopped-up geyser is an ex spurt inits 
way. 


THOSE WHO ih, lecture, declaim or sing. 
will and do fin ale’s poe Bene of Horchound and 
Tar the tive of the voice in cases 


of hoarseness. it alo also cures coughs and sore 
throat a and Teena Sold by all Drug- 
gists at 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, Be. 
GermanCorn Remover killsVorns, Bunions, Be 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black 4 Brown, Sc. 
Pike’s Toothache Drop< cure in 1 Minute, Ba 


Church-going people often meet by 
chants. 


Japan boasts of a singing fish. 
musical scales, we suppose. 


MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM. 


Is known as a pleqeant and effective remedy 
for Cough, Colds, e 


Shakespeare never billed his plays. Yet 
he builded better than he knew, Bill did. 


A physician says, “If a child does not 
thrive on fresh milk, boil it.” This is too 
severe. Why not spank it? 


Miss ; Let’s Whisper 
Me does gn lie? 
skin, mouth, n 


Are points where beaut we desery : 
The most important is is the ekt 

<3 will 
And make its beaut 


Admiration 
By useing Champlin’s Liquid Pearl. 


The more you cheque a spendthrift the 
faster he goes. 


It has 


said Fogg as he 





“The season’s over,” 


capsized the pepper box 


Rh 
eumatism 

We doubt if there is, or can be, a specific 
remedy for rheumatism; but thousands who 
have suffered ite pains have been greatly ben- 
efited by Hood's Sarsaparilia. If you have failed 
te find relief, try this great remedy. It corrects 
the acidity of the blood which is the cause of the 

, and builds up the whole system, 

“I was afflicted with rheumatism twenty years. 
Previous to 1883 I found no relief, but grew worse, 
until I was almost helpless. Hood's Sarsaparilla 
did me more good than all the other medicine 
lever had.” H. T. BaLcom, Shirley Village, Mass. 


5 . 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; sixfor $5. Made 

only by C. L HOOD & OO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


CURE‘ DEAF 


Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums pe. 
fectly restore the hearing, and perform the work of 
the patural drum. Always in position, but invisible 
to others and comfortable to wear. All conversation 
and even whispers heard distinctly. We refer to those 

ae them. a for illustrated book with testimon- 


Fr P HISCOX, a8 Broadway, N. Y., Mention this paper 


Co Lo OF 0 


erteae Envvustment Company, of Em 
witha ye capital of 
teres and Mitchell, Da 
Loans in Iowa, Minn., De 
1 ~ Interest Guar 
iso 6 per cent Hy Bonds (obtigations 


f “+ ), running 10 re, vacoured 
fies depealted’ with the Mercantile Trust 
N.  Biekee lacuna Somend Certificates of De: 


tas 
nome & interest. Write for pamphiet .- = 
ome e . 
ae Care Emgeiters lore, a“ 
H°vés INSURANCE COMPANY OF } 
YOR 


K. Office, No. 119 Broadway. Sixty- 
Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1886. 











‘2 
= 
= 





SABH CAPITAL, $3,000 000 00 
aeserve Premium Fund, 3,011,637 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, 378,483 08 
Net Surplus, . 1.227 006 10 

CASH A $7,618,116 08 

SUMMARY OF ASSETS 
im banks, $245,795 09 

jonds & Mt betes lst lien on ty Ee’t 807,55000 
Jnited States (market value 2,879,590 00 
lank & R. R. Stocks +" Bonda.(m’ket value) 1.522,55000 
tate & City Bonds, (n.arket value), 222,000 WO 
Hens on ow demand, 122.850 @0 
nterest due on 1 anuary, | 97,056 08 

4 u Liected & in hands of agents,865.: 0) 30 

teal Estate, 1 272,033 77 

TOTAL. 87 68 618 116 0 


t. B. GREENE, ) Cuas. J. Martin, Pres. 
W.L. Brestow, > As’t Seo's vi A. Hearn, Vice-Pres. 
& G. Sxow, Jr. Wasnpurs, VP. & Sec 
New York, January 19th 1886 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure 1 do net mean merely to stop 
time and then have them return again, I mean a radical! cure 
i have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 





SICKNESS « life-long etody. Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
We worst cases. Becanse others have failed is no reason for 
so® pow receiving acure. Send at once for & treatise and a 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 
Offive. It costs you nothing for a trial, and I will cure you 
Address Dr. H. G. ROOT, 16 Pear! St, New York 


BUGAETE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of P Cc aT ees rs 
td Fire ‘Alkbene, Poruna, ote, FUL. 

ARBRANTED, © atalogue sent Free. 
VANDUTZEN 4 TIFT Cincleretl. 0 


CALL AT THE 














DENTAL ROOMS 
or 
DR. J. W. STEWART, 


23d Street,and Oth Ave., 
If your teeth ere need! attention. Reliable Work. 
Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for broken down 
and sensitive teeth, a spectait 
Reters to A. M. Kellogg, Editor ScHooL JouRNAL, 


ALL FARES REDUCED 


VIA 


STONINGTON LINE 


THE FAVORITE 
Inside Route 
POR 
Bos‘on, Providence 
and all New England 


Points. 








Reclining Chat: Parler Car 
between Steamer’s landiog 
1 Beton, 


* WITHOUT CHARGE, 


Leave this Pier new No. 36, North River, one 
block above Canal St., at 4.30 P. M. daily, except 
Sundays. 

Elegunt Steamers Khoce Island and Massachu- 
setts are now running on this line. First-class 
fare, $3.00 to Ruston, $2.25 to Providence. Pas- 
sengers via this line can have a full night's rest 
by taking 7.55 A.M. Express train from steamer’s 
landing for Providence or Boston 


FP. W. POPPLE, Gen. Pass'r Agt. 


PEOPLE’S | INE. 








—-8TEAMERs- 
DREW AND DEAN RICHMOND. 
The Line on the Hudson River 


Pg oe NEW YORK for ALBANY from Pier 
. North River,foot of Canal Street war wee 
Grete P.M. Tic uate ons end checked 
to all nt:, North, East and W i ve AL- 
ty a NEW y YORK, at 8 P. M., or on arrival 

of trains from the North, West and East. 
< HH. ALLAIRE, General Ticket Agent, Pier 
41 North River, New Y ork. 
mM. B. WATERS, Genera! Pass’ Agent, Albany. 
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EVERY TEACHER SHOULD EXAMINE 


The Sentence. and Word Book. 


A Guide to Writing, Spelling and Composition by the Word 
and Sentence Methods. 
By JAMES JOHONNOT, 


Author of “ Principles and Practice of Teaching,” ‘Geographical Reader,” * Natural History 
Readers,” “How we Live.” 





MOTTO: “ The letter killeth ; but the spirit giveth life.” 


} al Get it, and examine it. Every good teacher will commend it, and use it. acd 
i zp had will be sent, post-paic , to any teacher, or school Officer, on receipt of introductory 
price, 24 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco- 





The Boom Begun! 


BARNES’ NEW GEOGRAPHY 


Two Books Only. 


Barnes’ Element Geography. 
Barnes’ Complete eography. 


“On the observational and inductive methods.”—Christian Union. 

These books are giving a good t of th ives. Already aforted. by New week City 
Brooklyn, Louisville, Ky., Saratoga, N. Y., Augusta, Me., Paterson, N. J elsewhere. 
“ The plan of the book is excellent.”—Academ 
** Masterpieces of Science and Art.”—New Yor: ¢ School Journal. 
“In the front rank of practical school books.”—New England Journal of Education. 

2 xe ilustrations artistic, maps perfect, text clear and comprehensive.”— Interior. 

Methodica! in arrangement, clear and perspicuous in statement, and elegant in mechanica) 

ctndinaiaa? *"—Education. 


*,* Specimen pages free. Sample copies, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111.4 .118 William Street, New York. 


Cloth, @ .6o 
“ 1.25 











Eclectic Series. Announcements. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
For School and Shop. By Frank ABORN, Supt. of abn ee | in the Cleveland, Ohio, public schools. 
ned to develop in the minds of pupils i ecbools, a clear comprehension of 
the Somrateey principle of mecha ol on p~ . Geometrical Drawing, with prob- 
lems. Part 1l., Constructive Drawing, with prot lems. Precoiod by a chapter on “ Draught- 


ing Tools.” J Tustrated. One volume, 16mo, 121 pp. 
May be used in counectiog © with any ween of wing. Tatuotaetions — pa Semple Copy price 35cta. 


Preparation—Eclectic German kh 


WHITE'S PEDAGOGY. 
The Elements of Pedago; , a ERSON E. WHITE, —" D., Supt. of Oinei ti Public School 
A thorough and pra cal ussion of the science and art of school education. 12mo., full 
cloth. Mailing price, $1.17. 


ECLECTIC LANGUAGE LESSONS. 

By M. E. THALHEIMER, author of Histories. to accustom children to a correct use of 
the elementary forms of speech, with as little reference as possible to the technicalities of gram- 
mar, Pro fusely ditustrated. Full cloth, 12mo. Introduction and Sample Copy price, 35c. ; 

change price, 20c. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO.,. {2poadsuecu sy vont" ° 
STONE'S 


e ) 
History of England. 
By A. P. Stong, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, 

Mass., fully illustrated with maps, etc. 
Impartial, 


Carefully prepared, 
Interesting. 








Concise, 
The social life and progress of the people is made a prominent feature. 


Adopted in a large number of leading cities. Copy sent for examination on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St.,Boston. 


Teachers Want It. Teachers Endorse It Everywhere. 
Teachers Say It Is a Work Unequailed in [ts ‘‘ Teachableness. 


BRANDS’ LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. 


Treating in an easy, Simple, unaffected and candid style of Physiology, Hygiene and 
Stimulants and Narcotics, 


t@ THE MEDICAL FACULTY APPROVE IT. 
Mailing and Introduction Price, 50 cents. 
We Also Publish: 
BRANDS’ HEALTH LESSONS FOR BEGINNERS. Price, 30 cents. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN Publishers, 
87 Franklin Street, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 


Pictures for Language Lessons, 
FOR KINDERGARTENS ne PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
SECOND SERIES NOW READY. 
24 cards, each 8} by 10 inches, with suggestions for use} By Franc 
Sent by mail on receipt of 30 cents. 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY; 


BOSTON: 50 Freakin Street ; CHICAGO: 183, 185,187 Wabash Ave. ; 
. LOVELL & GO.,.16 Astor Place, N.Y. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, IF YOU WANT BOOKS 
WORLD AT HOME READERS. Send to us for Catalogues. 


unica See 1 em We furnish Gratis on application : 
mE oe}, BA Py rh Catalogue of Maucationat Books and 
Gacek tia” Syne it, cottage aa | Teachers’ 

‘No. IL-1, Simple Lessons on the bias gad Shape Cupetogees ef, Books for, Schools a 


of the Worid phical Terms 
erephy ot Pilla wed hives, | Catalogues of Plays: for Amateurs, 
also Standard and Minor Drama, 


5 Physical Geoguagny of Hills and Rivers. 
96pp., jenn! Yeloth boards, "Beautifully illustra- 

ba including Denison’s, DeWitt’s, Ames’ 
and French's. 


No. HII. The Ph | and Political 
phy of England and Wales. 160 pp., 16mo, c 
Catal of Fiction, including Seaside 
and Franklin Square. 
Catalogue of Standard Works. 


utifully illustrated 
jaimate ens Lam a” wie aa 


Swe VL. capectaly of Se Bei Weiter. Atirem 3 the 
deacies eucics. Interchange o ith Henry A. Young & Co., 


55 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 








W. PaRKER 





No. V. The Physical and Political 
of Right. he Seaso Latitude and- Longitude. oe 





TEACHERS!!! 


A Revolution in Cyclopedias! 


“ Beiter than Appletons’; Better than the Britannica; the Best of all JOHNSON’S.” 
Every Home Should Have a Set of 


““Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia,” 


Which has just been revised in every department at a opt of over $60,000, It makes a most com) lete 
library at a price which every one can afford. It costs less than alf as much as either aes 
or a 7 is twelve years later, and much more satisfactory inevery way. It is now 


a Standard Cyclopzedia 


By scholars and all who use it. It was made | + the people, and the PEOPLE are buying 
it at the rate of 400 sets a week. For particulars, a 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 11 "Great Jones Street, N. Y. 


CHERS WANTED in every County. 





DON’T BE DECEIVED 
BY ANY 


COPYING PROCESS 


that will take only 50 or 60 good copies, when you can 
get the 


AUTOGRAPH 


FOR LESS MONEY; 


> mteed to take from 500 to 5,000 copies with the 
s@ feast possi ible trouble and no delay. 


Twenty Copies Taken a Minute. 
Send for Specimens and and particulars to 
AUTOGRAPH CO., 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WORDS. 


popular ipeeae to the science of language. By FREDERIC GARLANDA, Ph. D. 12mo, 


ith Pi 
"1 eT rn bes with much int nd recommended it to the young men at Oafi "— Max Muller. 
br. Howara Crosby: “ Admirably interestin and instructive.” 
int e N.Y. H Home J a Oy SE Eas, DER ES te 


aun —ape 4 thro the garden es 
Kt. H. Stoddard, in te aol and Bening E “Tt is not extravagant to say that * The Pbilo- 


omer of Words’ reads like a romanc f. Garlanda has described words, their origins, 

their growth and changes in so happy a vein that he entertains and instructs continually, and is 

oqeens Se eT to the ov happy a voll, ene p my A the li It is 

pre-eminently a volume for the library table, and for pocket 

of information and a practical and intimate know! 

and a marked originality of hought, combine to make Prof. 

TEREST AND STERLING WORTAH. The author calls it‘a popular introduction to 
guage,’ Hb in that field it is annoy = UNRIVALLED.” 


A VOVELL & GO.. 16 Astor Place, New York. 


| HAVE REMOVED 
E. H. BUTLER & CO’S Agency from Bond Street to 
686 Broadway, N. Y. 


MITCHELL’S GEOGRAPHIES, MITCHELL’S OUTLINE MAPS, 
BUTLER’S NEW READERS, BUTLERS READING CHARTS, 
AND OTHER APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 
Cc. H. BROWNE. 


The Teachers’ National Reading Circle. 
OFFICERS: 


President, Prof. W. H. PAYNE, University of Michigan. 
Vice-President, THOS. M. BAULIET, Superintendent Schools, Reading, Penna. 
Gen'l Secretary, CHAS. F.. KING, President National School of Methods, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, E. N. JONES, Superintendent Schools, Saratoga, N. Y. 
17 Courses laid out by eminent educators. The Elective System. A large number of mem- 
bers already admitted. Send for complete circular to the Corresponding Secretary. 


Miss H. A. WEBBER, 43 Milk Street, Boston, Ma*s- 


MACMILLAN & c0.9| "=== 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC _TEXT-BOOKS. 1.10 MONROE'S wR. ® READERS. 


Auxley’s Lessons in Elem. Ph 
Lessons in _———— 
THE VERY LATEST, 


ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTFATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN Paces FREE 


S  eschdadaattlewarr & Co. 





an habitual reader. ‘A vast Te. 

of the classic and modern tongues, 
Garlanda s book of Ka a A IN- 
the science of 
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